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PORTRAIT OF A FRANCISCAN FRIAR. By SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. Canvas 30 x 25 in. 


In the possession of William Hallsborough Ltd., 12 Piccadilly Arcade, London, S.W.1 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 75 CENTS 
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LORIES LTD. 


Established 1912 


89b WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephon WEL. 7077 Telegrams : ANTIQUISTS, Il’ ESDO LONDON Cables: LORI ES, LON DON 





AN XVIIIth CENTURY CARVED IVORY CHESS SET 
Complete and flawless. The upper rows of green coloured ivory; the lower rows of natural colour ivory. 
The Kings 5 inches high and the Pawns 2} inches. Price £75. 


Nov 'F 3g et M Binne. 
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By Appointment 


By Appointment 4 to H.M. Queen Mar 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth “they a aid 
the Queen Mother 4 
LTD. 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 


and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 








Magnificent cylindrical tankard on four pomegranate feet. 
Height 84”. Newcastle 1774. By John Langlands. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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pest Chinese Porcelain Lanterns. 


Chien Lung. Height 16 in. 


Attractive Sheraton Table, 
original colour. 
Width 3 ft. 10 in. 
Depth 2 ft. 1 in. 


THOMAS BELL 


12 Saville Row 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Telephone : 26702 

















ID IK A CIHUEIR & SWIDIENIHIAMI 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association, Ltd.) 


\ George IIL Soup Tureen, 
1809, by Paul Storr. 
Length 13 in. Weight 183 oz. 


The Arms are those of Gordon. 


Queen Victoria Street 
Reading, Berkshire 
Telephone 3724 


ESTABLISHED 1790 
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ESTABLISHED 1867 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


DEALERS IN FINE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


, : - mT 
“y iW 
Le fi LAN WS ! Rn 
PAGODA BRACKET CLOCK. 
CIRCA 1790 HEIGHT 26” 





ONE OF SCOTLAND’S FINEST COLLECTIONS 
OF ANTIQUE BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
CHINA AND GLASS, POTTERY, PORCELAIN, 
CHINESE IVORIES AND WORKS OF ART 


QUEEN ANNE DRESSING CHEST 

IN WALNUT WITH TERRACED 

BOX MIRROR; PAIR OF CHIEN 
LUNG VASES, 1736-1795. 


PICTURES BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 
MINIATURES, MIRRORS, BRACKET CLOCKS, 
ETC. 





OVERSEAS AND TRADE BUYERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO VISIT OUR 
CHINA AND PORCELAIN COLLECTION, RECOGNISED AS THE FINEST IN 
SCOTLAND 


ST. JOHN’S PLACE, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Grams : Loves, Perth Phone : 2226 (3 lines) 
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RESTORATIONS 
by 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


A few examples of work undertaken 
BRONZE, BUHL, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, IVORY CARVINGS, 
JADES, MOTHER OF PEARL, ORMOLU, MARBLES, OBJETS 
D’ART SNUFFS, TORTOISE-SHELL, AND WORKS OF ART 


G. GARBE 


ESTABLISHED 1770 
11, D’Arblay Street, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
Gerrard 3813 











| W.& F.C. Bonham & Sons, Ltd. 


Auctioneers and Valuers 
ESTABLISHED 1793 


hold 
SALES BY AUCTION 
of 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
FURNITURE 


EVERY TUESDAY 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


EVERY THREE WEEKS 


OIL PAINTINGS AND 


WATER COLOURS 
TWICE MONTHLY 


SILVER & PLATE 


EVERY SIX WEEKS 
——@- 


213-217 & 223-229 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7 


Tel.: KENsington 2902, 4887 and 4888 


INQUIRIES REGARDING GOODS FOR INCLUSION IN FORTHCOMING 
SALES SHOULD BE MADE AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS OR BY LETTER 
OR TELEPHONE 


VALUATIONS UNDERTAKEN FOR PROBATE, INSURANCE, Ete. 








ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James's, $.W.1 


MAYFairR 4195 














PUTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


EsTABLISHED 1794 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES 


English and Continental Porcelain, Pottery, Objects of Art, 
Antique Furniture etc. 

Old and Modern Silver, Plate and JEWELLERY. 
Violins, "Cellos, Bows and Antique Musical Instruments. 
Staffordshire Pot Lids, Baxter Colour Prints etc. 
Stamps; Rarities, collections, accumulations etc. 





Further particulars upon request. 


21/22 Dering St., New Bond St., London, W.1 


TELEPHONE—MAYFAIR 6622 























ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. 


Fine Art Auctioneers 


Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1830 and Messrs. Foster, 1810 
(Late of Willis’s Rooms, King Street, Si. James’s, S.W.1) 


Queensberry Hall, 47-49 Harrington Rd., S. Kensington, S.W.7 


Telephone: KENsington 8689 





Weekly Sales of Furniture, Pictures, Engravings, Silver, and Works of Art generally 
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HOLMES o 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 






DEALERS IN ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE AND JEWELS 
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A FINE PAIR OF ANTIQUE SILVER WINE COOLERS 
London Hallmark 1798. Maker: R. Salmon. Height 9} inches 
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A BOOK ON HALL-MARKS 








HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Our Only Address) Telephone: REGENT 1396 





7s. 3d. post free. 
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C. John 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Telephone; REGent 5288 


Also at 36 HIGH ST., OXFORD. Telephone: Oxford 4197; and 34 READING RD., HENLEY-ON-THAMES. Telephone: Henley-on-Thames 11 





Fine Tapestries, 
Savonnerte 
and Aubusson 
Carpets, 
Needlework and 
Breccdes 


English and 
French 


Furniture 


An excellent Ukrain- 
ian needlework rug, 
sky blue centre in a 
black field with de- 
sign in pastel shades. 
Perfect condition. 
Size 8’ 7° x 5’ 9”. 























DAVID BLACK & SONS 


1 BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET - W.1 


have for sale one of the most carefully 
chosen collections of Antique English and 
Continental Silver, Objets de Vertu and 
fine Works of Art in Great Britain and 
America. We are always desirous of pur- 
chasing for cash any of the aforementioned 


Works of Art. 


We especially wish to purchase 
WEST AFRICAN, INCA and 
MEXICAN Primitive Sculpture 
and Works of Art in Gold, Ivory, 
Bronze, etc., viz.: Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 


Telegraphic Address : 
* DAVIBLACK, LONDON” 


Telephone : 


REGENT 3851 


716 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















THE 


English Ceramic Circle 


Copies of the individual Transactions, Nos. I-IV 
E.P.C. and 1-9 E.C.C., may be bought for £1 each, 
while copies of No. 10 E.C.C., which is profusely 
illustrated, and of Vol. 3, Part 1, of the E.C.C., recently 
published, will cost £2 each. Alternatively, the first 
14 Transactions may be obtained in three bound 
buckram volumes, viz. : 


No. I. Volume containing E.P.C. Transactions 
Nos. I-IV at £5 
No. II. Volume containing E.C.C. Transactions 
Nos. 1 to 5 at £5 


Volume containing E.C.C. Transactions 
Nos. 6 to 10 at £5 


and E.C.C. Transaction, Vol. 3, Part I, unbound at £2 


No. Ill. 


The sole distributors for the world, excluding the U.S.A. 
and Canada, are: 
MESSRS. PERCY LUND HUMPHRIES & CO., LTD., 
12 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
For the U.S.A. and Canada: 


MESSRS. Jas. A. LEWIS & SON, INC. 
57 East 57th Street, New York, 22. 


The E.C.C. Exhibition Catalogue 1948 may be obtained from 
MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL, LTD. 


68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
at £6 6s. 
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BERT CROWTHER 


5 (SYON LODGE) LTD. 
: 
i Only Address: SYQON LODGE, BUSCH CORNER, ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 





Syon Lodge is next door to Syon House Telephone: HOUNSLOW 2555 


TO MAINTAIN HIS VERY FINE STOCK. 
| MR. BERT CROWTHER IS ALWAYS 
INTERESTED IN PURCHASING 


FINE GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 
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INTERIOR OF THE FIVES COURTS 


With Randall and Turner sparring 


Coloured aquatint engraving by Charles Turner after T. Blake. 1821. 


EXHIBITION OF OLD ENGLISH 
SPORTING PRINTS 


Late January 


~ 
Catalogue upon request 


+ 


FRANK T. SABIN 


Park House 
Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge, London, $.W.7 


Telephone: KEN 4914 Cables: Sabinus, London 








Vili 
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S. van Ruisdael A WOODY RIVER SCENE Panel 15 » 23 in. 
* 
* 


FRANK TT. SABIN 


Park House 
Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 
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JANUARY 
Exhibition of 
French Masters 
of Impressionism 
and 


Ecole de Paris 


Se Me ee , 5 ae ay January Ist to 31st, 1953 


Pablo Picasso 1903 STUDIES OF HEADS 


OQPHANA GALLERY 


CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


(Grosvenor Square) 
Daily 106 Tel.: GRO. 1562 Saturday 10—1 














ARTS 


SPECTACLES 


140 Faubourg Saint-Honore PARIS. ELYsees 21-15. BALzac 32-54 








FINE ARTS 
LITERATURE 
ALL PARIS ENTERTAINMENTS 
AUCTION SALES & COLLECTORS PAGE 


+ + + 


Every Wednesday. 30 francs. Three editions: PARIS, GENERAL and SWISS 
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THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique Oriental and European Carpets 
and Rugs, Tapestries and Embroideries 


A Fine AUBUSSON Carpet, floral design in pastel colours on a cream background. 12 ft. 6in. x 9 ft. 2 in. 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


6a Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REG. 4951 TELEGRAMS: VIARTLERIE. Piccy. LONDON 
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THE 


J. J. TISSOT 
“Waiting for the 
Boat at 
Greenwich” 





NEW YEAR EXHIBITION 


19th and 20th Century Pictures 





January 2nd 
to 
January 29th 




















A George III silver Coffer 
Pot, London 1770, by William 


Pitts. Weight 30 oz. 
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D. & J. WELLBY LTD. ya 

18 & 20 GARRICK STREET, A; 

LONDON, W.C.2 SS 

Telephone: Temple Bar 2612/3 ° 

SS 
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JAMES OAKES 


The Specialist in Early English Clocks 


6 DUKE STREET 


ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON 
S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 9174 





BRACKET CLOCK 
by JOSEPH KNIBB 
Date about 1695 


Height 12 in. 


BRACKET CLOCK 
by Wm. CLEMENT 


Date about 1685 
Height 11 in. 


LONG-CASE CLOCK 
by DANIEL QUARE 


l-month movement 


LONG-CASE CLOCK 


l-month movement 
red lacquer case 


Date about 1700 


burr-walnut case 


Date about 1715 
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by GEORGE GRAHAM 
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TRUSTWORTHY 


TASTES TRANSMIT TYPICAL TIME-WORN THOUGHTS. 


TENDER TRIUMPHS TRANSPOSE TURGESCENT TROUBLES. 


TALKERS, TACTICIANS, TUTORS, TOXOPHILITES, TRADERS 


TRACK 


TOWARDS 


“HALLIDAYS” 


(A. H. GOODBAN & SON) 


86-87 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


(Telephone 3451) 


Antique Furniture 


FOR 


and Works of Art 


Also Repairs and Restorations by Experienced Craftsmen 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


% * FOR BOOKS * 


Large dept. for Books on Art and Collecting 


All new Books available on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three million volumes. 

We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lincs) %* Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 


ST CULO 


TTL we 








Specialist in Antique 


SILK BROCADES VELVETS 
NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 
6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 





UL 








TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 























BOOKS 


on Fine and Applied Art, Porcelain, Drawings, 

Paintings (including Dutch and Flemish 

XVIIth century), etc., new and second-hand, 
English and Foreign. 


C. G. ROSENBERG & CO. LTD. 
92 GT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Ww.C.l 


yee 


MY LIFE LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT! 


“A match struck...an explosion... 
yg | became a living torch... 
ut my 13-year old Nu-Swift Extin- 
— saved me from agonizing death.”’ 
veryone has too many fire risks. 
What would you have done ? 
NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND + YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal pa 
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DORCHESTER-on-THAMES 


OXFORDSHIRE 

FACING ABBEY 
(LONDON—HENLEY—OXFORD—STRATFORD ROUTE) 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE, SILVER, CHINA 
AND DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Beautiful set of Hepplewhite style mahogany Dining Chairs with 
crossed-arrow backs (two arm and six side)—£125. 


GREENWOOD & CLARK 


PHONE—WARBOROUGH 101 


basi 


JEWELLERY 
OBsCTS 4aRT 





ANTIQUE SILVER 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


THE PROMENADE - CHELTENHAM 
Telephone 2580 


We hold a fine collection of 
Antique Jewellery, Silver and Objets d’ Art 


























‘GEORGIAN ANTIQUES” 


ALWAYS HAVE A GOOD SELECTION OF 
CHOICE i8th CENTURY PIECES OF FURNITURE, etc. 


21 BROAD STREET, BATH 


TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED Telephone 5850 








Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone: SEAFORD 2091 














ISHOPS of ap excusu 


FURNITURE 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER AND WORKS OF ART 


IDEFORD LTD. 














SOUTHSEA 
A. R. CHALLIS, Lid. 


Period Furniture, China, Silver, Bric-a-Brac 
95/97 PALMERSTON ROAD, SOUTHSEA 




















ANTED.—Old English Cut Glass Chandeliers 

and Wall Lights. Description and photos to 
Cowcross DEVELOPMENT Co., Ltp., 54 Britton 
Street, E.C.1. 








FINE OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


_L. FRANKLYN 


3, The Croft, Primrose Gardens, London, N.w.3 


Primrose 6483 

















GORDON FREDERICK 
Antiques 


42 PARK STREET, BRISTOL, 1 ‘ots 


— ANTIQUE REPAIRS 


BY APPOINTMENT 





























REPAIRS to Antique Silver undertaken by skilled craftsmen; new 
ivory insulators fitted to teapots; Estimates given. Parcels should 


<—peceemmme be sent by registered post to 
ANTIQUE DEPT, - 245 HIGH ROAD 
STREATHAM - LONDON, S.W.16 


Telephone; Streatham 2001 (10 lines) 


























A. HAYMAN & CO. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS, JEWELLERS AND VALUERS 
SILVER, CHINA, GLASS AND BRIC - A- BRAC 


5 QUEEN’S CIRCUS, CHELTENHAM 


OPPOSITE QUEEN'S HOTEL TELEPHONE 5049 








FIGURE STUDIES 


A most useful collection of high-grade photographic prints of Models 
of all ages is offered to Artists, Sculptors, Designers, Illustrators, 
Modellers, and Art Students as an aid to figure construction, com- 
position and design. Particulars to applicants stating profession or 
age, and mentioning Apollo. 


LEON PUBLISHING CO. 792, Harrow Road, London, N.W.10 














J. T. PITMAN 


20 HIGH ST., and 7 ICEN WAY, DORCHESTER 
Telephone 546 


Antique China, Glass, Silver, Furniture & Jewellery 














ARCHER GALLERY 


303 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.11 
Closed January Ist until February 24th 

















APOLLO In the continuing demand for APOLLo, difficulty may be experienced in buying occasional copies, and anyone 
who may become aware of this difficulty is asked to communicate with the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, 


Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Disappointment can be overcome by placing a firm order with the newsagent, bookshop or bookstall. 
APOLLO can be sent by post to any address in this country or overseas for a whole year for £2 2s. ($6.50). Instructions and 


remittance should be sent to the Publisher, APOLLO, to the address shown above. 
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\\ 


c., Publisher 
Tel.: MAYrFarr 3021 


Subscription Rates: 42s. per annum ; U.S.A. $6 50 cents 


Reproduction in whole or in part without 


y THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 
\\ Editor: WM. JENNINGS, MuNDESLEY-ON-SgEA, Norwicu, NorrFo.k. 
\ H. W. FINNEGAN JENNINGS, D.F. 
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Aw elegant carved and gilt semi-circular Adam 
side-table with white marble top, the frieze carved with 
ivy-leaves and the carved and fluted legs united by a 
hooped stretcher, c. 1785. 


Width 4 ft. 6 in. 


Height 2 ft. 11 in. 


Depth 21 in. Price £57. An 
oval Adam mirror with simple carved and gilt frame, 
Width 2 ft. 
Price £32. A pair of two-tier lustre candlesticks, 


A Chinese 


c. 1790. Height 3 ft. 3 in. 2 iM. 


c. 1810. Height 11 in. Price £95. 


famille rose bon. Price £35. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PERIOD INTERIOR DECORATION 


GREGORY & CO 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD 
Est. 1823 
Phones : 


27 Bruton St., London, Wx Mayfair 2608/9/0 
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Canvas 26 X 2gin. 
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“A VEGETABLE MARKET” 
by P. ANGILLIS, 1685-1734. 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 


Members of the British Antique Dea'ers’ Association, Ltd. 
j7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 3952 
&> 


Sole Agents for Flower Paintings by Harold Clayton 


XVil 





Framed 33 X 36 in. 











A superb CHELSEA BOWL brilliantly enamelled with a large bouquet of 
flowers in vivid colours. Scattered flowers surround this fine specimen 
of this much sought-after porcelain. Red Anchor mark. Circa 1755. 

















A WORCESTER Leaf Dish etched in black with sharply outlined 
chinoiseries within an claborate lambrequin border. 8} in. Early Wall period. 


A Pair of MEISSEN Tea Bowls and Saucers uncommonly 
painted by your favourite artist Ferner. Porcelain of 1725, 
Hausmaler painting of 1740. “Crossed Swords’ in blue. 
Tea Caddy and Cover of MEISSEN Porcelain of superb 
quality and painting. Within burnished gold rococo 
reserves are landscapes and port scenes of wonderful 
transiucency. Circa 1735. 





SLO. 4753 


TILLEY 


& CO. (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


2 Symons Street, Sloane Square, 
Chelsea, S.W.3 


Cables: Katilant, London 


A CHELSEA BOWL of hexagonal form, one 
of a Pair, painted with the Dragon and 
Flaming Pearl in rouge de fer. Raised 
Anchor period. . traces of a _ raised 
anchor mark. Circa 1752. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS - tkrspex 


NATURE VERSUS GEOMETRY 


DEJEUNER SUR L’HERBE. 
From the Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 


T was an excellent idea of that lively artists’ group, the 

Artists’ International Association, to organise the 

exhibition which has just been held at the New Burlington 
Galleries under the symbolic title, ‘‘The Mirror and the 
Square.” To endeavour to encompass the diverse pheno- 
mena of contemporary art by these definitions is, as the 
introduction to the Catalogue agreed, an over-simplification. 
Yet there is just sufficient symbolic truth to justify the broad 
division. The trouble, of course, is that in these days it is 
not really a division—indeed, it never has been. The art 
which apparently sets itself the task of holding the mirror 
up to nature, must have within itself the concern for abstract 
form and pattern, for organisation of colour, which should 
belong to the georretricians and the abstractionists. The 
art which concerns itself purely with formalism, rhythm, 
and the rest of the abstract ideals finds it difficult to escape 
the suggestion of nature, even when it tries. I remember 
driving through the fantastically beautiful rock formations 
at Piana in Corsica and trying to shut my ears to the prompt- 
ings of a local guide and the exclamations of joy from a car- 
load of tourists as they recognised one magnificent upheaval 
of lichen-gold granite as ‘“The Elephant,” and another as the 
‘Old Man with a Beard.”” A summary lesson in the human 
capacity for finding the mirror in the most Euclidian square. 

Then, too, there is the problem of where to put those 
works of art which are prompted neither by a desire to 
reflect external nature nor by the urge for coldly intellectual 
pattern. What shall we do with William Blake? He hated 
what he called ‘‘this vegetable world” ; and he would have 
even less to do with Newton whom he depicted as a down- 
looking ‘‘Man with the Compasses,” closely akin to Bunyan’s 
““Man with the Muck-rake.”” His art failed his purpose just 
in that he had to find his symbols in the mirror and interpret 
them in the square. Both were limitations to the infinite 
spirit which was his true preoccupation. What is true of 
Blake is true of the whole Surrealist and allied subjective 


By JAMES JOSEPH JACQUES TISSOT. 
PersPeEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


movements. Francis Bacon, for instance, who has been 
creating a sensation at the Hanover Galleries ; Max Ernst, 
whose nightmare art is on at the I.C.A. Gallery. Granted 
that these Mrs. Mopps of the contemporary art scene are 
concerned rather with Hell than with Blake’s heaven ; 
but they, too, have to find their symbols and figures in this 
world, and to vacillate between the mirror and the square. 
And, very rightly, we tend to judge them by their craftsman- 
ship rather than by their ideas. 

Francis Bacon is this time not so determinedly walking 
in a world of nightmare, but evokes a kind of dream Africa, 
where animals or humans merge with the scene. The seven 
large unnamed canvases have a power. This time they have 
a certain charm of colour (though how long this will stay 
on the umprimed canvas is a technical guess). The impor- 
tance, however, beyond the technique is that these paintings 
do make a contact beyond either the material or the mental. 

The actual exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries 
was not so exciting as the title led one to hope. There was, 
it is true, a good number of exhibits from the well-known 
contemporary artists, from Augustus John who dominated 
the first wall in the—as it were—Mirror Gallery with a 
particularly unpleasing portrait, to those stalwarts of 
abstraction Ben Nicholson and William Gear, whose cold 
calculation and warm reminder of Berlin woolwork, stand 
at the other extreme. Keith Vaughan also has a large paint- 
ing: too large, for when Vaughan expands his creations the 
emptiness of the forms and the monotony of them are 
depressingly revealed. Actually if one wishes to see Keith 
Vaughan at his typical and best it is the retrospective exhibi- 
tion at the Redfern Gallery which gives these qualities. Most 
of the pieces there are small sketches, and on that scale we 
are happy to accept the summarised figures of Blue Bathers 
and Ochre Bathers and the rest. Even the works up to about 
two square feet remain pleasurable studies of the relation- 
ships of the lines and masses of the human figure, and 
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PORTRAIT OF MARY ISABELLA GEARY. 
By Sir Francis GRANT, P.R.A. 
On exhibition at Leggatt’s Galleries. 


equally pleasurable harmonies of the gentle colours, the 
blues, greens, and lemon-yellows, which Vaughan favours. 
His very large ‘‘Interior at Minos” at the New Burlington, 
however, is the frog blown out as large as a cow with dire 
results according to Aesop. Just by it was an enjoyable 
picture in exactly the Keith Vaughan vein, ‘‘Boy in a Tree,” 
by Gordon Taittersfield. The name is not familiar to me, 
and I surmised (perhaps quite wrongly) that this was a 
pupil of Mr. Vaughan. It is dangerous to reflect such an 
individual style, and this show was full of such echoes, 
indicating how inevitably these modernists are conditioning 
their pupils and perpetuating their several mannerisms, 
in their capacity as the art masters in so many of our art 
schools and colleges. This has always been an aspect of art 
teaching, as all who are concerned with the problem of 
‘‘attributions” among the Old Masters discover to their 
bane. It is only the more dangerous in our period of alto- 
gether too much individuality and the loss of any general 
tradition, because it betokens a kind of insincerity and an 
element of mere pastiche. 

I found, as I invariably do, that the extreme of the 
Square, the pure abstracts, placed in juxtaposition and seen 
quantitatively, were almost completely boring. William 
Scott’s ‘‘Black Forms’”” won my award for sheer dreariness, 
but so far as I am concerned this artist can create this 
effect with effortless ease. The kind of abstraction which 
depends rather upon a muddle of quite formless colour 
than upon jig-saws of form without reference is one degree 
worse. But the fact is that this whole abstract movement is 
leading nowhere, and is already due for supersession by the 
next fashion, and will be superseded just as soon as the 
fashion houses of Paris decide what that is to be. 

These strictures and personal reactions are far from 
applying to the whole of this quite large exhibition. There 
were many interesting pictures where the subject had been 
given a treatment of note and where the craftsmanship 
and the individual style went to a real creation. Sometimes 


the names were quite new to me, as with the highly stylised 
‘The Eaters,”” by Jeremy Gentilli, or in the department of 
sculpture (which was unusually good) the ‘‘Tobias and the 
Angel,” by Daphne Hardy-Henrion. This last subject was 
also well treated as a painting by Mayrits Stok. In other 
instances the names were justly famous. Georg Ehrlich’s 
‘Shivering Boy” and ‘‘Refugee Boy” are bronzes I have 
seen before, and like enormously. These have the balance 
between natural representation, pure art form, emotion and 
human sympathy, and intelligent subject matter, which 
remains for me the ideal. I look forward to the January 
exhibition of Georg Ehrlich’s work at the Lefevre Gallery. 

The December show at the Lefevre is that of the Scottish 
woman painter, Anne Redpath. We are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of these Scottish artists, largely through the series 
of one-man shows which the Hazlitt Gallery have given 
us recently and of which they promise more. Anne Redpath 
has not before had a one-man show in London, though her 
work often gets noticed when it appears in the big mixed 
exhibitions such as the R.A. or the R.B.A. The Lefevre 
exhibition was therefore an event. Personally I enjoyed 
her distinctively feminine sense of colour with its lovely 
harmonies and its pastel shades of blue, yellow, purple, set 
against grey and blue-grey. Fine colour is a mark of almost 
all Scottish painters, and Anne Redpath is no exception. 
Against this I thought her sense of form weak, and this 
revealed itself especially in the Still Life pieces. I have yet 
to be convinced that every design for Still Life in the con- 
temporary world demands that the table surface should rise 
at an angle of about ninety degrees and that the far side of 
the table should be wider than the near one. One day some 
frantically original modernist will draw a table in traditional 
perspective. Then, just when one was getting unhappy 
about the artist, a picture like ‘‘Rain in Quenca” showed 
what she could do. There were enough works of this kind 
to justify the enthusiasm for Miss Redpath’s work. 

The study of the diverse tendencies towards the mirror 
and the square can usually be pursued in the exhibitions 
at the Leicester Galleries where a fairly catholic policy 
refuses to be driven into either camp. Their December 
shows have been devoted to the works of Clifford Hall with 
recent drawings in the Degas tradition characteristic of 
him; of little paintings by that Sickertesque artist, Paul 
Maitland, charming and low in tone but invariably sensitive ; 
of recent works by Bateson Mason, who has moved forward 
with his town landscapes and harbour scenes, but has allowed 
his frontal placed, large-headed and narrow-shouldered 
Boy figures to become a rather meaningless mannerism ; 
and, finally, of the curious art of Felix Kelly. Mr. Kelly 
has earned a reputation for depicting historic mansions in a 
style faintly reminiscent of the monochrome of the early 
English topographical artists. He has recently been doing 
some of the great old houses of America after this pattern ; 
and it is certainly most successful for this purpose of house 
portraiture. Especially as he brings to it his own dream- 
like quality, and can seize upon the picturesque elements 
with unerring instinct. Along with this his own creations 
in the same manner of painting have a Surrealist air : 
figures set in an environment and architecture of dream. 
His more normal landscapes—‘‘Skyline, New York,” or 
the scenes in Spain—all have this grace and style which 
belongs to the XVIIIth century. 

The current exhibition at the Leicester is their mixed 
New Year Show, and here again we may take our choice 
between the reflections of nature and the elaborations of the 
artists’ minds. Among early works, I noticed two delightful 
small pieces by James Tissot, painted in the days before he 
left Paris and established himself in England as a highly 
successful Victorian artist. One, ‘‘Déjeuner sur l’Herbe,”’ 
cried Manet as the influence on the young painter, not only 
in its subject, but in its technique. An interesting person- 
ality, this James Jacques Tissot, who made an enormous 
reputation as a young man in Paris: fought in the Franco- 
German war with distinction ; left his native country at the 
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threat of the Commune in 1871, and settled here ; won the 
admiration of Ruskin for his dexterity as a painter, but 
received that critic’s avuncular rebuke for the ‘‘vulgarity”’ 
of his subjects (they were actually most innocuous upper- 
middle-class groups) ; and after turning to religious painting, 
for which he went to Palestine for ten years, and creating a 
sensation by it in France and earning a new fortune, retired 
to a monastery, where he died in 1902. With the rise of 
Victorianism as a fashion now manifest in many directions 
Tissot is due for revival. These early paintings of the 
French period are most fascinating in themselves. 

One other charming Victorian picture attracted my 
attention: a portrait on show at Leggatt’s Gallery by that 
spectacular President of the Royal Academy, Sir Francis 
Grant. Pure mirror this; but with the charm and tender 
sentiment of the period, as well as that technical ability 
which justified the position of Sir Francis as the most 
sought-after portraitist of his period. 

Another Victorian who did not “‘belong” and whose work 
in this instance defies relegation to either the Mirror or the 
Square : H.B. Brabazon. The Leger Gallery, who specialise 
in his paintings, have been having another exhibition of them. 
How exquisite they are at their best, and how often they 
achieve it ! He was concerned, I am sure he would have said, 
with Beauty ; and he would have made no apology for using 
that equivocal term. Nature and topography are here, but 
translated into colour and light by a temperament which 
had the vision for such things ; and then expressed with a 
virtuosity which always—or nearly always—just avoided a 
suggestion of slickness. These small pictures with their 
sweet strong colour and breadth of vision seem to me the 
perfect thing for our modern small rooms. But December 
has been a month of exhibitions of small works, the galleries 
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AR be it from us to underestimate the work done by 
F that excellent offspring of the United Nations Organisa- 

tion which concerns itself with Education, Science, and 
Culture. True, one cannot sometimes see what degree of 
international unity is achieved by sending an expedition to 
the remoter end of the Amazon to investigate the life habits 
of a South American moth (or was it a beetle ?) and paying 
for this with the money subscribed by the British and 
Americans and the vague promissory notes of less altruistic 
nations. Moreover, now that the whole world has really 
warmed up to the cold war, even education, science, and 
culture mean quite contrary things on the different sides of 
the iron curtain. None of this, however, is strictly our 
business, and we only become concerned when UNESCO 
intervenes in the other cold war between tradition and 
modernism in painting. 

They have recently issued their third catalogue of 
reproductions in accordance with a minute instructing 
them to ‘‘discover in the Member States and to publish 
lists of works illustrative of important phases and move- 
ments in the history of art, as well as lists of available fine 
colour reproductions of such works.’ This certainly is the 
sort of job that such an international body might reasonably 
undertake. A committee of experts was duly set up and at 
its first meetings (to quote again) ‘‘Established criteria ; 
recommending that selection be based on the significance 
of the artist, importance of the painting reproduced, and 
the fidelity of the colour reproduction.” 

It were well to observe that the last of these criteria is 
approximately factual, but the other two are dangerously 
in that realm of the subjective where it all depends what you 
mean by “‘significance’’ and ‘‘importance.”” Und so geshau 
es auch, for, since of the three people of the original body of 
experts, one came from the Musée d’Art Moderne of Paris 
and another from the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
with the third from the Louvre, these terms acquired a 
definite meaning. Since then the actual personnel has 


wisely deciding that these at a low figure would tempt the 
guineas out of the Christmas purse. At Spinks, a most 
satisfactory show of early English water-colours, with some 
star pieces such as a fine Gainsborough drawing and a most 
impressive large David Cox of the River Humber under a 
spectacular rainbow. At Agnew’s an exhibition of pictures 
“Up to Ten Pounds”; and another limited by the same 
modest sum at The Fine Arts Society ; yet another of small 
early water-colours at Walkers Gallery. These have, indeed, 
been chances for the person with discernment to find minor 
treasures. So, too, has been the exhibition of Shipping 
Prints at Sabins Galleries at Park House, a show which is to be 
followed by one of Sporting Prints there. But as this does not 
commence until well into January we will hope to return to it. 

We might well expect to be finally confronted with the 
mirror at the Exhibition of Dutch Drawings and Etchings 
at the British Museum, which has been opened to supplement 
the exhibition at Burlington House. Here, in their studies 
for the realistic pictures of the Dutch School, one would 
expect the Dutch Masters to take us straight to nature. 
As it happens the exhibition is dominated by the magni- 
ficent wealth of Rembrandts which the museum possesses, 
so that almost every other artist is overshadowed. 
There is, however, that wonderfully modern-looking 
Jan van Scorel drawing of Bethlehem, some Lucas van 
Leyden studies, Cuyps, Metsus, and two Van Huysum 
flower-pieces—these last relieving the tedium of the wall 
devoted to the XVIIIth century. It remains Rembrandt's 
exhibition. And Rembrandt belongs to the world of the 
spirit and never either to the mirror or the square, though 
there is enough of both of these to give body and mind to 
any work from his hand. The greatest art of any school, 
any period, is surely that. 


BOW—UNESCO Takes a Hand 


changed ; the conception of what is significant and impor- 
tant art, never. The worthy body through a number of years 
in Paris and New York continued to collect reproductions 
and in due course issued the three catalogues listing these. 

The third has just appeared under the editorship of 
Signor Lionello Venturi and covers colour reproductions 
from 1860 to 1952. In his introduction Signor Venturi 
makes this business of the popularity of colour reproductions 
the test of an artist’s standing ; and by it Renoir, Van Gogh, 
Cezanne, and Picasso head the poll. He adds: 

“*There are any number of academic painters who receive 
orders from governments and royal houses because they 
represent traditions that are already dead. They have no 
place in this catalogue, for no firm of publishers has repro- 
duced their works, an eloquent testimony to their fate. 
May the detractors of modern art draw the obvious con- 
clusion.” 

The ‘‘governments and royal houses’’ question apart 
(for lack of evidence of these official acts of patronage), we 
would still doubt whether the conclusions to be drawn were 
all that obvious. The result is too certainly achieved by that 
contemporary method of rigging the polls which begins with 
the decision that only one party shall be represented, con- 
tinues by limiting its representation to a selected few loyal 
members, and then takes a ‘‘popular’’ vote. I would require 
first to see the more than half the reproductions submitted 
which Signor Venturi admits were rejected because the 
artist was ‘‘not significant enough.” I would even wish to 
see the enormous number of others whose publishers wisely 
decided not to waste their stock by submitting it to the 
certain ban of these self-elect dictators. Finally, I would 
take my evidence of popularity from the manager of any 
busy print shop rather than from these experts living in 
the out-size glass house of the United Nations. On this 
showing the painter of ‘‘There are Fairies at the Bottom 
of my Garden” would leave Renoir standing, and Picasso 
would have nothing on Grandma Moses. 





Fig. I. “Hercules.” 
One of a set of three 
paintings by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, at 
Cirencester Park 
(1716). By per- 
mission of the Earl 
Bathurst. 


Fig. II. 
By Sir 


“Venus.” 
Godfrey 
Kneller, at Ciren- 
cester Park, Glou- 
cestershire. By per- 
mission of the Earl 


ALEXANDER POPE 


Le name of Alexander Pope is more than familiar to all 


students of English literature. The late Norman 

Ault, who spent a lifetime of study on Pope, has shown' 
that Mr. Pope was well versed in painting also. As a boy, 
whilst the rest of his school-fellows were diverting them- 
selves at sport, Pope would amuse himself with drawing, and 
later in his teens he tells how he has been copying one of 
Kneller’s portraits “‘these three days.’’ All this and more 
presumably sowed in him the seeds of a love for sculpture 
and architecture so typical of the age, as apparent in his many 
mentions and references to these ‘‘sister arts” in his works. 
The Epistle to Burlington does not forget to quote numerous 
knowledgeable examples of how not to do these things, and his 
noble friends were not backward in consulting Pope on these 
matters. As his biographers have pointed out, several of the 
magnificent English gardens of the XVIIIth century owed 
much to his suggestions and plans. He also followed his own 
advice in and about his riverside villa and his ‘‘five acre 
garden,” always impatient if advised to delay for the weather ; 
as William Kent advised him to do when Pope was erecting 
the *‘Portico” in 1732. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that his ‘‘Last Will and 
Testament”’ should mention bequests of sculpture and works 
of art to his many friends, with which these notes are con- 
cerned. The relevant portions of the will as printed in the 
anonymous Life of Alexander Pope, Esq., 1744, read : 


**That my Lord Bathurst will find a place for the three 
statues of the Hercules of Furnese, the Venus of Medicis, 
and the Apollo in Chiaro oscuro done by Kneller. 

That Mr. Murray will accept of the Marble Head of 
Homer by Bernini and of Sir Isaac Newton by Guelfi.’ 


Bathurst. 


BY G. W. BEARD 

Item. J desire Mr. Lyttelton to accept of the Busts of 
Spencer, Shakespear, Milton and Dryden which his 
Royal Master the Prince was pleased to give me. . . 
This is my Last Will and Testament written with my 
own hand... . [12. December 1743]. 


The will was proved on June 14th, 1744, by the Oaths of 
“Rt. Hon. Allen Lord Bathurst, the Rt. Hon. Hugh Earl of 
Marchmont, the Hon. Wm. Murray, his Majesty’s Solicitor 
General, and George Arbuthnot, Esq.,’’ before George Lee, 
Surrogate. 

The 1st Lord Bathurst, who finds full mention in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, had been in correspondence 
with Pope on many occasions. It is regrettable that the 
documents preserved at Cirencester Park* are fragmentary 
of this date and friendship. We owe it to the industry of 
George Vertue‘ in the preservation of Pope’s writings on 
these paintings by Sir Godfrey Kneller. He notes: ‘To 
Sir Godfrey Kneller on his painting for the Statues of Apollo, 
Venus and Hercules. 


What God, what Genius did the pencil move 
When Kneller painted these ? 
"Twas Friendship warm as Pheebus, kind as love, 
And Strong as Hercules. 

A. Pope. 


—this was not long before he died.” 

These three paintings are still at Cirencester Park, and 
I am informed by the present Earl Bathurst that whilst they 
are not in good condition, he has been expertly advised that 
their condition will not further deteriorate. The Hercules 
was reproduced by Lord Killanin in his excellent biography 
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Fig. III. ‘‘Dryden.’”’ By Scheemaker, at Hagley Hall. By per- Fig. IV. “Spencer.” By Scheemaker. One of the four busts at 
mission of the Viscount Cobham. Hagley Halil. By permission of the Viscount Cobham. 


Fig. V. “Shakespeare.” By Scheemaker. By permission of the Fig. VI, “Milton.” By Scheemaker, at Hagley Hall. By permission 
Viscount Cobham. of the Viscount Cobham. 
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Fig. VII. “Lord 
Mansfield.” By 
David Martin; at 
Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. By permission. 


Fig. VIII. ‘Alex- 
ander Pope, with 
his dog ‘Bounce’.”’ 
By Jonathan Rich- 
ardson; at Hagley 
Hall. By permission 
of the Viscount Cob- 





of Sir Godfrey Kneller.* They are interesting by their 
preservation, connections and artist, but one likes to 
remember Kneller by his more striking portrait work. 

William Murray, 1st Earl Mansfield, has had the benefit 
of a scholarly biography* by Mr. C. H. S. Fifoot of Oxford. 
Only eighteen months before Pope died Murray had written 
to George Grenville: ‘‘Pope is at Bath, perched upon his 
hill, making epigrams and stifling them in their birth.’ Of 
all the portraits enumerated by Pope in his letters only one 
has been traced in the posses:ion of the present Lord 
Mansfield. In spite of widespread rumours about the 
destruction of this painting of Betterton by Pope (which 
Mr. Ault and Mr. Whitley’ believed to be to some extent a 
copy of Kneller’s painting), it is in excellent condition and 
preserved at Scone Palace, Perthshire. It was loaned in 
1867 to the Exhibition of National Portraits at South 
Kensington, where it was No. 61 in the catalogue. It was 
hung near to Kneller’s portrait of Betterton lent by the 
Countess De La Warr. 

It is not known when Mansfield and Pope became well 
acquainted ; they were, however, on friendly terms in 1737. 
Warburton has said that Pope loved him ‘‘with the fondness 
of a father.’ We can imagine therefore that he treasured 
Pope’s bequests, and the head of Homer can be seen in the 
portrait by David Martin, here reproduced. It is unfor- 
tunate, but understandable, that we are unable to accept 
Pope’s ascription of this head to Bernini. Doubt was 
expressed by the late Mrs. Arundell Esdaile when reviewing 
the loan exhibition of sculpture at Burlington House in 
The Burlington Magazine.* She said: ‘‘The authorship of 
‘The Marble Head of Homer by Bernini’ (940), bequeathed 
by Pope to Lord Mansfield and shown in Martin’s portrait of 
the Earl, is unfortunately doubtful.’”” Mr. Edmund Esdaile 
has been kind enough to examine the relevant passages in his 
mother’s unpublished Dictionary of Sculptors. He tells me 
‘‘that she was sceptical about works said to be by Bernini in 
England, realising that in one or two instances these ascrip- 
tions were merely silly, and that the cases in which Italian 
or French influence is clear are often unnoticed.” 

Finally, the four busts by Peter Scheemaker (1691-1781), 
at Hagley Hall, Worcestershire. They are illustrated here 
together, by permission of the Viscount Cobham, for the 
first time. It is not known how Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
obtained these busts—whether by direct commission of the 
sculptor or through a secondary source. The earliest 
Scheemaker sale catalogue of the four preserved® is dated 
10-17 December, 1755. The private accounts of the Prince 


ham. 


preserved in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle com- 
mence far too late to record a payment for the busts. These 
accounts (1748-52, 913 f’cap. pages), together with those of 
Princess Charlotte (1736-71. 239 f’cap. pages) deserve 
careful editing to yield more light on the XVIIIth-century 
patronage of the arts. A move in this latter direction is made 
by the publication of Mr. A. P. Oppé’s catalogue of English 
Drawings at Windsor Castle, Stuart and Georgian Periods.'® 

The late Mrs. Esdaile, to whom all students of these 
matters will long remain indebted, wrote'' that “‘nothing 
is more typical of the eighteenth century, with its interest in 
the history of the human mind, than the series of busts of 
historical persons used as decoration in its libraries . 
Lyttelton had his poet busts at Hagley bequeathed to him by 
Pope.” These four busts had a fortunate preservation in the 
fire that ravaged the Hall on Christmas Eve, 1925, by falling 
through the library floor. They are unharmed except for 
slight scorch marks and are regrettably unsigned, although 
safely assigned to Scheemaker by several anonymous 
XVIlIIth-century guides to Hagley and the authority of 
Mrs. Esdaile. After coming into George Lyttelton’s posses- 
sion in 1744, they would be preserved for fifteen years or 
more in the old Hagley Hall which was demolished when the 
present Palladian mansion, to the designs of Sanderson 
Miller, was completed c. 1760. With a proportion of 
Pope’s library preserved within the county at Hartlebury 
Castle, seat of the Bishop of Worcester, Worcestershire 
can claim to have its share in the preservation of the fascinat- 
ing story of the life of Alexander Pope. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Edmund Esdaile will eventually be able to carry out 
his wish in publishing his mother’s Dictionary of Sculptors. 
Only then shall we fully realise the extent of survival 
of works, by not only the brighter ‘‘stars” in the firmament, 
but a host of minor “‘bodies’”’ which owed their reincarnation 
to her alone. 


‘Norman Ault. New Light on Pope. Methuen (London, 1947 

* Recently identified by Mr. E. K. Waterhouse. See the article on Newton by M 
Webb in Country Life, January 25th, 1952. This bust is illustrated therein 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., 1923. 

* Vertue Notebooks, 11. (Walpole Society, Vol. 20, p. 122 


* Sir Godfrey Kneller, Lord Killanin (London, 1948), plate 44, dated 1716; also pr 
37, 73, 77. 

* Lord Mansfield, C. H.S. Fifoot. Clarendon Press (Oxford 1936). 

* Ault, op. cif., p. 74; L. Whitley, Artists and their Friends in England. 1700-1799 
Vol. 1, pp. 42-3 (London, 1928 

* Vol. LX XII (Jan.—June 1938), p. 139 

* Three at the British Museum: a typescript of the catalogue ‘‘in the collection of 
Mrs. Finberg”’ is at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Listed by F. Lugt, Repertoire des 
Catalogues de Ventes, 1938. 


'® Phaidon Press, 1950. 
The Art of John Michael Rysbrack in Terracotta (Spink and Son Ltd., 1932 
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Fig. I. Niccolo Semitecolo : The Coronation of the Virgin. 





Fig. II. French Master (around 1480) : The Annunciation. 


THE THYSSEN COLLECTION 


Part I—The Italian and Spanish Schools BY F. M. 


at Villa Favorita in Castagnola on the shores of 

Lake Lugano in a specially built museum of rare 
taste and munificence, private collections of the New World 
must yield pride of place to the old continent. There can 
be in no single man’s possession an array of pictures, sculp- 
tures and objets d’art so catholic, so wide in range, so metho- 
dically composed as to afford even to the most knowledgeable 
student a closer insight into the sequence of European art- 
endeavour. Here the great masters of nearly all schools can 
be viewed in a number of supreme examples of their craft; 
here the artistic inheritance of the Western world has been 
assembled by an ardent collector of fastidious taste, wide 
knowledge and prodigious means. And now that the 
collection has been thrown open to the public, Castagnola 
will become a place of pilgrimage for all those who care for 
what is most precious and irreplaceable in this disintegrating 
world of ours. 

_ Among the Italian trecentisti a ‘‘Coronation of the 
Virgin” (Fig. I) by the Venetian Semitecolo of 1355 is arrest- 
ing by its archaic, magical expression of piety. Before a 
gold embroidered red carpet the Madonna is crowned by a 
youthful Christ of auburn hair and beard and reddish 
fleshtints, who wears a white mantle over a cloak of pastel 
green with a gold pattern. In noble posture and distinguished 
colouring and design this is not a whit inferior to the finest 
Sienese work of the period. The restrained sentiment of the 
figures composed within the early Gothic frame is replaced 
by a keener emotion and the flamboyant architectural style 
of a French ‘‘Annunciation” (Fig. II) 1480, where the angel 
in lilac and gold brocade, his wan face in contrast to the deep 
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auburn hair, is of perfect loveliness and spiritual fervour. 
Here the background is of grey brick below and of gold leaf 
above ; the Madonna wears gold embroidered black and a 
blue velvet mantle lined with white. 

With Fra Angelico’s ‘‘Madonna Enthroned,” a symphony 
in heavenly blue, pale rose and gold, Bellini’s small ‘‘Sebas- 
tian” in a landscape and Carpaccio’s ‘‘Young Knight” 
(Fig. III) we look upon the imagery of the devout and chival- 
rous Middle Ages of which the masters of the early Renais- 
sance have left such fanciful record. There is the dream- 
quality of the Giorgionesque in the abstracted gaze of the 
youthful knight who stands in his shining armour and 
reddish hose with the slight tilt of his head as if he was 
measuring the invisible enemy in the distance. His hand is 
about to draw the sword, the huge sword which continues 
the horizontal movement of the horse upon which another 
knight of the tournament, clad in black and in yellow, enters 
the scene. The landscape with a castle and a grey receding 
water is painted mainly in monochrome under a dull blue 
sky, full of picturesque floral and animal detail in Carpaccio’s 
best style of playful narrative and decorative arabesque, 
which is the pictorial equivalent of the chivalrous epic and 
pageantry of the times. 

Another great Venetian canvas of the early Cinquecento 
is Sebastiano del Piombo’s ‘‘Portrait of the Cardinal Ferry 
Carondelet” (Fig. IV), Roman ambassador of the Emperor 
Maximilian (1510-12), dictating to his secretary, surmised to 
be the historian Guicciardini. It is one of the great double 
(or triple) Renaissance portraits such as Raphael painted 
of Pope Leo X or Titian of Paul III. Carondelet is seated 
upon a green velvet couch before a brightly carpeted table 
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Fig. III. Vittore Carpaccio: Young Knight Fig. IV. Sebastiano del Piombo : Portrait of 
Cardinal Ferry Carondelet with his Secretaries. 


in a Landscape. 


in an open Renaissance hall with powerful Roman pillars 
and capitals which enhance the physical presence of the great 
prince of the Church. He wears a dark robe with spotted 
fur where a red sleeve is showing. The cardinal is neither 
handsome nor agreeable, courtier, diplomat and epicurean, 
as he weighs the words which the eager secretary reads from 
his lips. To the right is inscribed an enchanting Titianesque 
landscape, a deep azure sky, a single tree, blue hills and grey 
buildings which lighten the atmosphere of the powerful 
forms within. The edge of the couch moves upwards with 
the landscape and a messenger who enters the room with a 
letter repeats the cardinal’s posture. 

Correggio’s grave, haunting and puritannical ‘Portrait 
of a Magistrate’’ painted (Fig. V), between 1518 and 1520, 
appears to be closely related to the self-portrait in the late 
Lord Lee of Fareham’s collection. The sitter moves us by 
his high-seriousness of expression, his penetrating gaze from 





Fig. VI. Tiziano Vecellio: Portrait of the Doge Francesco Venier. 


Fig. V. Antonio Allegri Correggio : Portrait 
of a Magistrate. 


dark meditative eyes, the lofty dome of his forehead, the 
thin almost bloodless lips, the firm will and responsibility in 
strange conflict with the ailing, sensitive, pallid flesh. The 
sparse auburn beard covers a strong jaw and chin; beard 
and nose, cap and bib increase the unusual length of the 
face. The full frontal light focused from the back of the 
painter upon the yellowish skin, the bony structure of this 
prematurely aged face allow for the supple modulations of 
skull and cheekbones, with the shadows closing in from the 
sides, an eminent painterly realisation of the various planes 
that build up the living unity of the face. By its strange 
fervour, its use of chiaroscuro, its pictorial handling of paint 
and by its strong sympathy with the spiritual character of 
the sitter, just, noble, incorruptible, Correggio’s portrait 
anticipates Rembrandt. 

If Correggio gave a psychological study of a man whom 
he must have known intimately, Titian’s painting of ‘‘Doge 
Francesco Venier” (Fig. VI), one of the glories of the collection, 
is a portrait of state. Painted in the rich golden tints of the 
middle-fifties—the picture was paid for in 1555—and foiled 
by the vinous curtain with the roseate highlights, the brown 
wall and the blue seascape with the billowing sail and the 
Venetian turrets radiant in the distance, this royal portrait 
reveals a great ruler of men. Correggio’s magistrate may 
have possessed the integrity of Cato and the wisdom of 
Solomon, but his stature does not transcend that of a private 
citizen. The Doge Venier is a man of destiny, a “‘zoon 
politikon.”’ Not only does he represent Venice ; he is Venice. 
He must have been a silent man like William of Orange. In 
his closed lips, his profound gaze, the strong nose, the large 
planes of the face, his gesture of hand, are expressed stern- 
ness, power, command. Rightly, there are no accessories 
but his robes of state and the sea, his dominion. 

The doge wears a dark mantle of gold brocade with 
embossed spherical buttons. There are passages of lighter 
gold, forming a paintery pattern upon the heavy stuffs, and 
touches of red upon the belt. The ducal cap, too, is of gold, 
but the white linen coif is showing underneath. The doge’s 
slender sunken face and his sparse but silky brown beard 
are welded into one form. The eye with its lids, folds and 
wrinkles is marvellously realised. Nose and cheeks are 
modelled with the help of much red. The form of this face, 
a synthesis of strength and majesty and awareness of fate. 
the lofty build of the man, visible even under the heavy folds 
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THYSSEN COLLECTION—ITALIAN AND SPANISH SCHOOLS 


of his robe, the sensation of touch and of presence, conveyed 
by the density of Titian’s ripest pictorial style, the rich 
harmony of blue and red and gold, rank this likeness among 
the supreme achievements of world-portraiture. 

There is no greater contrast to the composite pictorial 
manner of the Venetians than the immaculate Florentine 
portraiture of Ghirlandajo’s ‘‘Giovanna Tornabuoni” (Fig. 
VID) where the pristine beauty of the noble young woman is 
sharply delineated upon the background. Nor is this a realist 
portrait; for no earthly creature could have looked so 
lovely and so distinguished even in Medicean Florence. 
The artist must have idealised his sitter in order to give to 
her likeness that jewel-like perfection where female beauty 
and elegance combine to form an arabesque of consummate 
delicacy. For it is self-evident that Ghirlandajo was a master 
of linear decoration and translucent colour. 

Giovanna Tornabuoni conforms to a rational ideal of 
womanhood which the Florentines evolved, where the 
slender neck, crowned by the small head with the marmoreal 
profile, the golden ringlets, subtly delineated one by one, 
form as intricate a pattern as the slashed sleeve of crimson 
and lace and the lovely brooch of pearls anda ruby. A delicate 
chain on which the brooch is suspended enhances the 
abstract beauty of Giovanna’s form. This is no portrait- 
likeness in the common sense of the word, but rather a 
constructive synthesis of all noble Florentine youth, a super- 
lative representation of female grace and courtly demeanour. 

A string of corals, a rosary, a book enliven the severe 
simplicity of the background. There we read upon the 
cartolino, with subtle flattery, that it was not given to art to 
represent spirit and virtue; only then would this be the 
most perfect of images. Yet Giovanna’s aristocratic spirit is 
well inscribed upon her beauteous form. and her portrait 
must be counted among the most perfect of all in Florentine 
art. In its suavity, its constraint it stands for the dignified 
way of life of the Florentine gentlewoman, and in the 
simplified forms of the face, the purity of all forms is 
expressed; it is an artist’s fastidious dream of perfection. 

In style and in spirit Giovanna Tornabuoni’s delicate 
portrait of 1488 is the sheer opposite to the likeness that 
Velazquez painted in 1656 of “‘Queen Mary Anne of 
Austria” (Fig. VIII), second wife of King Philip IV. The 
Spanish Queen is encumbered by the ungainly coif and her 
bell-shaped bodice, designed to hide her bodily form, while 
the Florentine costume reveals what nature has so beautifully 
fashioned. The Queen’s distinction is in her bearing and 
ceremonial attire rather than in her countenance. We learn 
that she loved laughter and jesting and ‘‘was hard to wean 
from her simple, hearty German ways.” Her large chin is 
somewhat masculine, the mouth with the significant 
Hapsburg lip a little petulant, her cheeks swollen and the 
nose drooping. Spanish fashion in the 1650’s had changed 
from lofty, upright to broad, horizontal shapes. Justi 
describes in graphic terms her amazing head-dress, whose 
effect he compares to an open shrine. ‘‘The false hair of 
silk or wool was brushed smooth down and then on both 
sides tressed with horrid regularity in five or six vertical 
ringlets composed with perfect symmetry, decked with 
ribbons, rosettes and jewels and cut horizontally even with 
the chin.” The whole superstructure was topped with large 
ostrich feathers, while the natural hair only showed above 
the forehead. Embroidered hems and neckchains repeat the 
curves of these artificial curls. 

Such was the attire of the young Spanish Queen upon 
whom Velasquez lavished his ripest, most impressionist 
style, adorning this exalted ceremonial doll with his rarefied 
selections of silvery tones, greys and mat-gold, painting her 
substantial form in thin films of greyish-white upon brown. The 
strongest colour is red, used upon her cheeks, lips and along 
the tip of the nose ; the haughty rather insensitive eyes are 
of pale blue, and touches of purple flicker upon the cool 
forehead. The modelling is slight and the handling of paint 
so fluent and so spirited that a full-blooded portrait of royal 
splendour emerges from the dark olive-green background. 





Fig. VII. Domenico Ghirlandajo. Portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni. 


For sheer dewy brilliance and smoothness of paint and 
the infallible combination of deep glowing tones—earthen- 
ware red upon blue drapery, light brown or ochre blouse 
upon the grey background, a rose ribbon in the chestnut 
hair—Murillo’s ‘‘Saint Justa’ (Fig. [X), painted in the last 
decades of the XVIIth century, remains unrivalled. As a 
colourist, dashing and bold, by his lightness of touch, his 
deeply satisfying harmonies, his airiness and sensibility, 
Murillo marks the transition from the ecstatic Baroque to the 





Fig. VIII. Diego Velazquez: Portrait of Queen Mary Anne of Spain. 
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Fig. IX. Bartolomé Estéban Murillo. Saint Justa. 


graceful and sentimental Rococo. There is in the same 
room a picture of “‘St. John the Baptist as a Child” with a 
landscape background composed of pinks and silvery greys 
and browns so elegant and so fleeting as if inscribed by 
Watteau himself behind the substantial dwarfish urchin 
who must do service here for the childhood of John. 

Greco, too. is splendidly represented at Castagnola. An 
early ‘‘Last Supper.” still in the style of Bassano and 
Tintoretto, a ‘‘Mater Dolorosa” and a “‘Christ with the 
Cross” of the 1480’s and a late ‘‘Immaculate Conception” 
make it possible for the Greco student to survey the 
evolution of this master from the Venetian beginnings 
to the great religious icons of the middle-period and 
the flaming and elongated figure-compositions of his ripe 
mysticism. 

With Caravaggio’s “‘St. Catherine”’ (Fig. X) we enter upon 
the dramatic naturalism of the late XVIth century, the last 
phase of the Renaissance, where religion, colouristic bravura 
and chiaroscuro are made subservient to theatrical pose and 
fascinating appearances. From the dark background 
emerges the radiant whiteness of St. Catherine’s neck and 
sleeve, the half-lit face, the significant gesture of hand. 
Wearing a black velvet gown, she kneels upon a red cushion, 
but the wide sweep of her mantle oscillates in the subdued 
colours of some rare oriental bird, deep blue and white and 
gold. The full-length figure holds the whole diagonal of the 
picture-plane, and the glittering rapier in her hand. reflecting 
the peacock colours of her gown and the brilliant light, 
emphasises the direction of this line, to which the reed whip 
at her feet lies in a right angle. Leaning upon the wheel of 
her future torment with an expression of sullen gloom St. 
Catherine presents more the picture of a tragic actress than 
of a Christian martyr. 

In a second article we hope to review the German, Dutch 
and Flemish masters of this incomparable collection. Even 
so we have only touched here on some of the landmarks of 
the South-European Schools. There are other works of 
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Fig. X. Michelangelo Merisi Caravaggio : Saint Catherine. 


great interest such as the Gothic Primitives of the Trecento 
(Bernardo Daddi, Maestro di Paolo), a group under the 
Cross by Paolo Uccello with strangely expressive figures and 
a simplified range of barren hills contracting behind the 
Cross, and a powerful ‘‘Ecce Homo” by Bramante, closely 
related to the Brera ‘‘Christ at the Column” in its architec- 
tural build-up of planes and in the white marble light 
akin to Piero della Francesca. Among the Venetians of the 
High-Renaissance Palma Vecchio’s ‘‘Sacra Conversazione”’ 
is one of his most gracious and lyrical compositions, 
while Veronese’s ‘‘Lady” from the House of Muselli is one 
of the showpieces of the exhibition. 

Baron Thyssen had a marked propensity for the Renais- 
sance portrait. There is a likeness of a scholar by Francesco 
Bonsignori and one of a courtier by Bartolomeo Veneto, of 
great elegance and spiritual refinement. Goya’s two styles of 
portraiture are splendidly shown in the sympathetic 
rendering of his friend ‘‘Don Martin Zapater” (1790) and in 
the spectacular likeness of ‘‘King Ferdinand VII’ (1814), 
painted after the life with all the resources of his pictorial 
alchemy lavished upon the royal robes, the chain of the 
Golden Fleece, the coarse and vulgar face. 

But the most fascinating personality is that of a ‘“‘Blond 
Man” by the Milanese painter Andrea Solario. This portrait 
is in the grand style which the Venetians developed under 
the impact of Antonello, and it is in works such as these, 
small in size but of sustained vitality and consummate 
artistry, that the collector shows his real mettle. The young 
man of virile bearing looks straight at us from searching, 
steely-grey eyes. His pale countenance, heightened with a 
little rose, framed by the bushy hair, shows the strong jaw 
and firm mouth of the man of action. There are no orna- 
ments, no accessories: a black cap and tunic, a dark back- 
ground from which the bold face emerges in the full frontal 
light. Pride, alertness, awareness of noble youth are inscribed 
in this face, as of a high-minded representative of the 
Italian Renaissance. 
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EORGE O’BRIEN WYNDHAM, third Earl of 
* Egremont, was described by Creevey ‘‘as extra- 
ordinary a person, perhaps, as any in England ; certainly 
the most so of his own caste or order.’"’ He took little part 
in politics, which was unusual for a man in his position, but 
both Fox and Pitt valued his opinion and on his rare appear- 
ances in the Lords he is said to have upheld the Wyndham 
tradition of oratory. Indeed, when Napoleon’s Army of 
England was poised on the Channel coast, Egremont, as an 
important Sussex landowner, came forward with alacrity 
to organise volunteers and rouse the countryside with an 
eloquence that became a byword until long after Waterloo. 

In the early part of his life (he was born in 1751 and 
succeeded to the peerage and Petworth at the age of twelve), 
his main interest was farming. Arthur Young was a frequent 
visitor to Petworth, and his son describes, almost in ecstasy, 
the improvements brought about by the young earl. From a 
wilderness of overgrown scrub and furze worth four or 
five shillings an acre, the park was cleared, drained, divided 
into fields and properly planted so that in a few years it was 
converted into eight hundred acres of productive land worth 
between twenty and thirty shillings an acre. The herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep became famous throughout the 
South of England. ‘‘The whole of it is a garden,”’ exclaimed 
the delighted Young ;? “‘such an undertaking was an exertion 
only to be expected from an animated and enlightened 
improver.”’ The racing stud, inspected by Creevey and Lord 
Sefton one hot August afternoon, was a source of more Derby 
and Oaks winners than any other stable, but they were 
surprised to hear that Egremont was not particularly inter- 
ested in it and only kept it running for the amusement of his 
brother Charles. The stud groom told Greville that there 
were three hundred horses there. 

In fact, Egremont was an extremely able man of affairs. 
Not for nothing was his house known as ‘‘Princely Petworth.”’ 
Greville thought that “‘he might have acted a conspicuous 
part in politics if he had chosen to embark on that stormy 
sea.”"* Lady Holland, that most penetrating critic, took 
care to miss no opportunity of enjoying his society—‘‘his 
head and heart are unique and his witty conversation is not 
easily found in others.”* Much that he undertook was on a 
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“George O’Brien Wyndham, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Earl of Egremont.” 

Painted by Thos. Phillips, R.A. Engraved by 
H. Cook. 


princely scale. In June 1814 he entertained at Petworth, as an 
indication to the foreigner of the English way of life, the 
Prince Regent, the Emperor of Russia, his sister the Grand 


‘Duchess of Oldenburg, the King of Prussia and his son, 


afterwards King of Wiirttemberg, and their respective 
suites. 

In a vicarious manner, he did indeed embark on the 
stormy sea of politics. Scandal declared, and Greville 
states it as an accepted fact, that William Lamb, Lord Mel- 
bourne, was Egremont’s son. Lord Egremont had certainly 
from 1779 been Lady Melbourne’s lover, and Lady Mel- 
bourne, with the Duchess of Devonshire’s help, had rescued 
him from an engagement with Walpole’s niece, Lady Maria 
Waldegrave, a crime for which Walpole was never tired of 
scratching him. ‘‘A most worthless young fellow and as weak 
and irresolute.’’"> The young Melbournes constantly visited 
Petworth to play in the gardens and to see the troops of 
Arab horses and the queer assortment of artists and antiquaries 
and their children. William Lamb was treated as warmly 
by Egremont as he was coldly by Lord Melbourne, and in 
later years, when he had become Prime Minister, he visited 
Petworth frequently, and never ceased to delight in the old 
man’s original and suggestive conversation. Once Melbourne 
was showing Landseer round Brocket Hall. They stopped 
in front of Egremont’s portrait and Landseer turned involun- 
tarily to scrutinise his host’s features. ‘‘So you’ve heard the 
story, have you?”’ said Melbourne. ‘‘It’s a damned lie for all 
that’; then after a pause—half-aloud, ‘“‘but who the devil 
can tell who’s anybody’s father?’’* 

There is no doubt, however, that Egremont was most 
happy leading a retired life in the country, a life so inexplic- 
able to the inquisitive and insatiable diarists and letter- 
writers of the time, but such a boon to his family, the tenants, 
the surrounding villagers, and countless children and dogs. 
His birthday parties were famous. They were rustic festivals 
on a gargantuan scale, where the whole neighbourhood, rich 
and poor alike, danced, drank and made merry. C. R. 
Leslie visited the old Earl on his eighty-second birthday.’ 
He had just given dinner in the Park to five thousand women 
and children. The marks were still on the grass made by a 
hundred tables ranged in triple semi-circles opposite the 
house. 

As a patron of the arts, Egremont was quite one of the 
foremost of the early XIXth century. The fashion among 
art collectors at the end of the XVIIIth century, when no 
gentleman’s education was complete without the acquisition 
of some dark brown relic of the Grand Tour, was for 
French or Italian paintings of the Claude-Poussin genus. 
Even the satirical protests of Hogarth had failed to alter 
that. To collect modern paintings, apart from portraits, 
was almost unprecedented. Egremont began by adding old 
pictures to the Petworth Collection. As a young man he 
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had lived in Dresden and Vienna and studied the galleries 
there extensively, but soon after his return he confided to 
Thomas Phillips a fixed resolution to buy nothing but modern 
painting and that only thus could he most beneficially 
patronise the arts and render them useful and honourable 


to the country. In 1775 there began to flow into Petworth 
House a stream of paintings and sculpture by contemporary 
artists, slowly and uncertainly at first, one every two years 
or so, then gathering force—in 1786 a Reynolds, in 1789 two 
Gainsborough landscapes, in 1790 a Chardin. In 1792 he 
bought two Rembrandts, Liesbeth van Rijn and a self 
portrait of 1632. In 1795 he commissioned Romney to 
paint the famous Egremont Family* and from then on, for 
the remaining forty-two years of his life, an average of four 
or five pictures a year were added to the Petworth Collection, 
involving sixty-six artists and two hundred and sixty-three 
pictures. Thomas Phillips contributed thirty-four, Reynolds 
twenty-two, Turner twenty, Boultbee twelve (a set of pedi- 
gree cattle and the racehorse Gehenna), Leslie, Lucas and 
Hoppner eight each, Romney four, Blake three, Gains- 
borough two, and sculpture by Nollekens, Chantrey, Carew 
and Flaxman, the latter in direct opposition to the prevailing 
fashion which favoured the confections of Canova. 

Egremont is celebrated, of course, for his friendship 
with Turner. Turner spent months at Petworth and painted 
it inside and out, at all times of the year and in all weathers. 
Whenever he got tired of London or the cheerful society of 
Farnley Hall he could withdraw to Petworth, where he had a 
studio, good pike-fishing and the certain knowledge that 
unless he desired company he need never be disturbed. Lord 
Egremont was the only man allowed access to the studio, and 
the single occasion when this rule was broken, when Chantrey 
imitated Egremont’s step in the passage and secret knock 
on the door, probably only led to a discussion on the Petworth 
fishing. 

The ‘‘Egremont Sea Piece,”” exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1802, was the first of Turner’s paintings to be 
bought by Lord Egremont. Turner was twenty-seven and 
with Girtin had been attracting considerable attention for 
the past two years. He had been elected in 1802 in succession 
to Francis Wheatley and with his eight pictures exhibited at 
Somerset House he had sprung instantly into fame. The 
critics recognised a great artist in him.* ‘‘It is worth every 
landscape painter’s while to make a pilgrimage to see and 
study his works.” *‘ . all are excellent and marked by 
genius of the first order.” ‘‘... Mr. Turner steps before 
his brethren with gigantic strides.” The ‘‘Sea Piece,” a 
large striking picture of merchant shipping against a stormy 
sky, was called ‘‘Ships bearing up for Anchorage,” and was 
exhibited with the other Petworth Turners at the Tate 
Gallery lately. It normally hangs in the gallery at 
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Fig. II. Petworth Park as it appeared on June 9, 
1835, during the anniversary dinner given by the 
Earl of Egremont to upwards of 5,000 women and 
children. by W. F. Witherington. 

From the Petworth Collection. 


Petworth. Finberg had not seen it for twenty 
years, but he remembered ‘“‘the grandeur of its 
design, its noble spaciousness, and the impressive 
effect produced by the dark forms of the mer- 
chantmen in the centre against the distant storm- 
clouds.””'* 

From 1802 to 1813, Egremont bought a pic- 
ture from Turner nearly every year, sometimes 
two or three, and in 1808, four. In most cases he 
bought them directly from Turner’s Gallery in 
Harley Street, where he was always welcome. It 
is a pleasure to imagine the two curious creatures 
prowling up and down the Turner Gallery sur- 
rounded by a gorgeous galaxy of sunrises and sun- 
sets, rivers and mountains and storms at sea. 
Perhaps it was then that artist and patron were 
most closely together. 

Between 1813 and 1830, Egremont bought nothing from 
him. It has been suggested that Turner’s daring and 
originality proved too difficult an obstacle. I think it more 
likely that Turner’s by that time European fame permitted 
Egremont’s responsibility (if ever he felt it) to subside. They 
met frequently during these years, either in London or at 
Petworth, but Turner had no further need of a patron and 
Lord Egremont himself was only really interested in buying 
pictures from struggling artists. Turner wrote to Eastlake 
from Paris in 1828 announcing his intention to go to Rome 
and paint there a companion for the Petworth Claude." 


“‘It would give me the greatest pleasure independent 
of other feelings which modern art and of course artists, 
and I among the number, owe to Lord Egremont, that 
my first brush in Rome . . . should be to begin for him 
con amore a companion picture to his beautiful Claude.” 


Turner mentioned his intention again in a letter to Chantrey " 
but thereafter it remained only an intention and what might 
have become a graceful gesture raising one’s opinion of 
Turner’s character was forgotten. ‘‘Palestrina,”’ the picture 
painted on the whole length canvas prepared by Eastlake, 
was never given to Egremont, who instead bought ‘‘Jessica, 
shut the window, I say,” a painting described by The Times 
as ‘‘trumpery,”’ and by Waagen as a truly frightful piece of 
scene painting. 

However, their relations remained as cordial as ever, and 
in 1830 and 1831 Turner lived almost permanently at Pet- 
worth, working on the four panels for the Carved Chamber 
(two of Petworth Park, Chichester Canal, and the Chain 
Pier, Brighton). Thereafter, until Egremont’s death in 1837, 
it is not clear how much they saw of each other. Turner 
had another twenty years to live, and though there is no 
record of it, he probably spent much of his time at Petworth. 
Robert Leslie’s famous account of Turner’s pike fishing at 
Petworth in 1834,'* though he was only a boy of eight at the 
time, gives one the impression that Turner’s presence there 
was accepted as a matter of course. At Egremont’s funeral 
in 1837 Turner led the procession of artists which preceded 
the hearse. 

C. R. Leslie, the American R.A., had landed in England 
in 1811 with letters of introduction to Benjamin West, had 
soon made friends with Constable and shortly afterwards 
had embarked on his career of period genre from Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Cervantes, Sterne, etc. He was introduced to 
Lord Egremont by Thomas Phillips, who had been asked by 
Egremont to come down to Petworth to paint a dying 
grandchild. Phillips was unable to go and proposed Leslie, 
who arrived at Petworth just after the child’s death. He made 
several drawings that night and the final picture gave such 
pleasure that Egremont commissioned him to paint another, 
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THE THIRD EARL OF EGREMONT, 


Fig. III. “Ships bearing up for Anchorage” 
by Turner. (The Egremont Sea Piece) 
From the Petworth Collection. 


the ‘‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess” (exhibited 
R.A. 1824, and still at Petworth). There is an- 
other version in the Tate Gallery. In 1826, he and 
Mrs. Leslie were invited to Petworth for a month, 
and thereafter they visited every year complete 
with an ever-increasing horde of children, to 
whose support Egremont contributed yearly by 
buying a picture. An artist could not desire a 
more munificent patron. In addition to buying 
eight of his pictures, Egremont allowed him the 
run of Petworth, ‘‘a gem of a Bassano”’ in his bed- 
room, and provided him with all the furniture, 
jewellery, china, etc., necessary for his literary 
illustrations. In return Leslie, with his large 
noisy family, brought a breath of life into Pet- 
worth, and Egremont seems to have been 
genuinely distressed when Leslie was appointed 
to the Military Academy on the Hudson River. 


*“... There are few things that could give me 
greater pain than pronouncing the last farewell to you 
and Mrs. Leslie. I heartily wish you success, but if you 
are to be disappointed, I hope it may be soon, that I 
may have a chance of seeing you again, which will not 
admit of much delay.’’'* 


The letter was followed by an offer of £1,000 for a companion 
picture to ‘Sancho and the Duchess.” 

Leslie is now regarded as of little importance in the 
history of British painting. His pictures cower in the cellars 
of the Tate Gallery. But his name is famous for his friend- 
ship with Constable and his biography, though even this 
lays itself open to criticism on the grounds of hero-worship. 
Constable in Leslie’s eyes could do no wrong, except perhaps 
in the matter of visiting Petworth. ‘‘As to meeting you in 
these grand scenes, my dear Leslie, remember the great 
were not made for me, nor I for the great.’”” He did, however, 
express satisfaction that Leslie had been taken up by Egre- 
mont ; ‘‘he is really a great patron of art”; and in 1834 he 
visited Petworth twice, on the second occasion staying for a 
fortnight and wandering about the neighbourhood painting, 
in particular, a remote and forbidding farm called Wicked 
Hammond’s House. 

Another of Lord Egremont’s protégés was the sculptor 
Carew, who had worked for Sir Richard Westmacott from 
about 1809 to 1827 making about £1,200 a year. He was 
then befriended by Egremont, set up a studio of his own in 
the Edgware Road and finally in 1831 migrated with his 
family of ten to Brighton, where he could be near Petworth. 
Egremont gave him some land and the money to build a 
house and studio, where he gradually built up a good 
practice, doing work occasionally for Egremont, but also 
receiving orders from Wexford in Ireland, from Colonel 
Wyndham for work at Buckingham House, for statues of 
Kean and Huskisson and for a monument to Dr. Johnson in 
Petworth Church. In 1836 Egremont employed him to 
execute a monument to the Percy family in Petworth 
Church and the group “‘Prometheus.”” Carew spent most 
of the time occupied on these works at Petworth, where he 
was given a house rent free and allowed to live during the 
whole time he was employed there. ‘‘I lived more at Pet- 
worth than with my own family. I do not suppose that 
I dined two months out of twelve with my own family.” 
To dine in state at Petworth or in the studio with his ten 
children, such a problem presented little difficulty. On 
November 11th, 1837, Egremont died. On November 28th 
Carew rendered to his heir, Colonel Wyndham, an account 
for £5,326. In March 1838 this sum was increased to £22,485; 
in June to £50,310 5s. 4d., including ‘‘compensation for 
professional and other labour in the service of Lord Egremont 
from the commencement of 1823 to November 1837, at 
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the rate of £2,000 a year, including men’s wages and 
materials.” 

These staggering demands on Lord Egremont’s executors 
led to two years’ litigation in which Carew’s claims were 
proved to be completely wild and an ignoble example of 
ingratitude to a generous patron. 

Among other artists who enjoyed the hospitality of 
Petworth were Nollekens and Chantrey, both of whom 
executed busts of Egremont (in 1815 and c. 1825), John 
Flaxman, George Clint and Thomas Phillips, Ozias 
Humphrey, George Jones, Daniell and Hoppner. Haydon 
visited Petworth and, of course, recorded the incident with 
effusive gratitude. Ozias Humphrey was given an annuity by 
Egremont of which he only accepted a quarter. ‘‘Economy has 
now been so long necessary to me, that I derive considerable 
enjoyment from it and do not much like to be flooded with 
riches; for I have pleasure in arranging and contriving 
my little income so as to make it answer my various 
purposes... .’"° Phillips, for nearly fifty years a frequent 
visitor to Petworth, painted thirty-four portraits and a land- 
scape as early as 1798, and suggested that a catalogue be made. 


“I wish for the sake of Lord Egremont, for his 
memory as a patron of modern art, a much more liberal 
patron than any other in the country, that his goodness 
in that respect might be fully known which can only 
be done by a public catalogue marking his additions to 
the collection particularly of modern works—pray do 
talk to Col. Wyndham on this matter—it would redound 
very much to the honour of the house of Wyndham.’’"* 


Egremont died at the age of 86 in 1837. His funeral, a 
tremendous affair, involving four hundred labourers in white 
smocks and black gloves and a procession several miles 
long, the hearse preceded by a cortége of artists, is described 
in detail in Art in England. It was an astonishing testimony 
to a beloved landlord and a noble patron indeed. He had 
known Turner, Lawrence, Romney, Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and even possibly Hogarth, and though he had possessed 
‘* Princely Petworth "’ with £100,000 a year and a great 
stable of horses and one of the finest farms in the south of 
England, his real love was for artists and their friends. In 
this respect, he was one of the most magnificent patrons in 
the whole history of art in England. 

' Creevey Papers, August 18th, 1828. 

* Arthur Young. Agriculture of Sussex, 1793. 

® Greville Memoirs, November 14th, 1837. 

* Letters of Elizabeth, Lady Holland to her Son, December Sth, 1828. 

* Horace Walpole. Letter to Sir Horace Mann, July 24th, 1780. 

* Bertram Newman. Life of Melbourne, 1930. 


7C. R. Leslie, Memoirs, April 1934. 
* Burlington Magazine, V11, pp. 354 and 469. 


* Whitley. Artin England, p. 36. 

© A. J. Finberg. Life of Turner, p. 79. 

'' Turner. Letter to Eastlake, August 11th, 1828. 

'? Letter from Rome, November 6th, 1828. 

' Ruskin. Dilecta. Vol. xxxv, p. 571. 

4 C. R. Leslie, Memoirs, Vol. i, p. 120. 

'5 MS. letter at Petworth to Lord Egremont, September Ist, 1805 


1® MS. letter at Petworth to the Rev. Thomas Sockett, September 4th, 1843. 
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Fig. I. 
Fulham period, about 1904. By permission of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


Bow! with lustre fishes and leaves on a dark blue ground. 


‘rT is important to remember,”’ said Mr. Osbert Lancaster 
in a recent broadcast, ‘‘that William Morris was a Janus 
figure standing exactly at the cross roads.” If one may 

continue the metaphor, it is as if he sees, on the two horizons, 

two cities. The Gothic pinnacles of Chartres and the 

Gothic-revival pinnacles of Ruskin—an harmonious blend of 

pure craftsmanship—crown the one. The other can be 

perceived only dimly—though without William Morris it 
could not have existed at all: far away along a somewhat 
tortuous road is the gleaming city of the South Bank. 

Mr. Lancaster’s subject is architecture, but the theme 
applies equally well to design in general. There were others 
in the group of artists standing with Morris at these particular 
cross-roads whose work was similarly rooted in the past but 
prophetic of the present time—some, indeed, whose names 
have been obscured too long by changes in fashion and whims 
of taste. Amongst them was the friend and colleague of 
Morris, William De Morgan, described on his headstone as 
“Artist: Potter: Inventor: Novelist.” It is as a potter 
that we are concerned with him here, and his work in ceramics 
that are among the most valuable artistic creations of the 
period. All important movements in Art have a habit of 
being, as a whole, greater than the sum of the individual 
parts. The Morris movement, apart from its influence on 
those directly concerned with it in various capacities within 
the Morris firm, produced an artistic atmosphere by which 
other artists, like William De Morgan, were influenced. 
Even though he was already working independently and 
continued to do so, a spirit was in the air which united him 
with Morris in ideals and which is partly described by May 
Morris herself writing many years later. ‘‘(De Morgan’s) is 
the story of most of our Arts and Crafts workers of the mid 
and later nineteenth century—the impulse of invention that 
seeks for outlet-—the invention brought to a dead stop by the 
loss of tradition in the crafts—the necessity of spending 
valuable time experimenting in the A.B.C. of an Art and 
patiently working it up in the path in which his instinct 
guides him.”’ It was an influence which De Morgan, by 
virtue of both birth and upbringing, was ripe to absorb. 

He was born in Gower Street in 1839. His father was a 
mathematician, a distinguished astronomer and a keen 
scientist, and his mother a girl of remarkable character and 
upbringing whose unconventional education and wide range 
of interests no doubt resulted from the distinguished and 
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Fig. II. 


Lustre plate with a winged monster. 
compromise between a symmetrical scroll-work pattern and a 
flowing composition of flowers and leaves. Probably Chelsea period. 
By kind permission of Miss F. J. Lefroy. 


The surround is a 


heterogeneous gatherings at her father’s house, where Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Mary Somerville were amongst their 
frequent visitors. 

William, who was one of seven children, was brought 
up in a comfortable family atmosphere which, because 
of his father’s wide circle of friends and the acquaintances 
of his mother’s girlhood, could not well have failed to 
be both cultured and tolerant. The children grew up amid 
wit and learning, music and discussion, with a respect for 
the imagination and a love of beauty only possible where there 
is both leisure and the means to enjoy it. It seems to have 
been an idyllic Victorian childhood, and when William 
announced his intention of being an artist there was little 
or no opposition from his parents save a sensible letter from 
his father pointing out the disadvantages and ending with the 
words, ‘‘Think this over for a fortnight and give me an 
answer. If after perfect deliberation you make up your mind 
to go on, well and good.” Such parental tolerance towards 
a child’s projected artistic profession must have been rare 
indeed in the year 1858. 

So William left University College, studied art under 
Francis Stephen Cary and at the age of twenty entered the 
Royal Academy Schools. (This was before the days of 
Burlington House.) He was hardly a model student: 
academic painting defeated him, and in later life he had some 
hard things to say about both the painting itself and some of 
its practitioners. He was only happy when he was able to 
give free rein to his imagination in drawing and design, a 
pursuit not conspicuously encouraged by Academies in 
general or the Royal Academy in particular. 

During his early twenties he became greatly interested in 
the controversy aroused by the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
and in due course met many of the artists associated with it, 
amongst them Rossetti, Ford-Madox-Brown, Spencer- 
Stanhope and William Morris. Despite the incentive of 
his growing friendship with this group, De Morgan was 
convinced that his own attempt at being a painter was a 
failure. Instead, he began to dabble (the word is his own) in 
stained-glass window making. Here, surely, was the begin- 
ning of Morris’s influence. The firm of ‘‘Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner and Co., Fine Art Workmen in Painting, Carving, 
Furniture and Metals,” was growing, Burne-Jones and 
Madox-Brown were designing stained glass for it, and there 
is about the very medium itself, particularly as De Morgan 








WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


Fig. III. Dish, saucer-shaped, painted i in colours with a peacock and 
a flowering tree. So called “‘Persian’”’ decoration. Unmarked. Pro- 
bably Chelsea period. By permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


used it, the authentic atmosphere of medieval nostalgia which 
William Morris seemed almost to radiate. From stained glass 
to tile making was a natural step. By the early 1870’s he was 
conducting elaborate experiments in an attempt to rediscover 
what he called ‘‘the lost Art of Moorish or Gubbio lustres.” 
The process was not without a certain excitement, physical, it 
seems, no less than esthetic. ‘‘In the course of my redis- 
coveries,” he wrote, ‘‘the flame from my kiln discovered a 
wood-joist in the house chimney (No. 40, Fitzroy Square) 
and the roof got burned off. The landlord didn’t seem at 
all amiable,” he added. He moved to Cheyne Row, and 
set up a workshop and showroom—-known as Orange House 
—which was within a stone’s throw of the old Chelsea china 
works and almost opposite the site of the decorating rooms 
of Wedgwood and Bentley, both of which factories had 
closed in the last quarter of the XVIIIth century. 

Here in an unpretentious corner of Chelsea, with all its 
associations of the past, were also to be found the vital 
contacts with the present, ‘‘the newly fledged High Art 
people”’ who flocked to his mother’s house at No. 30 down 
the Row. And though William made fun of the way in which 
some of them would “‘pose and attitudinise,” nevertheless it 
was in this atmosphere that his art as a potter developed : 
his wealth of imagination and energy brought about a 
great increase in his output of work and the extent of his 
business. 

After further experiments and with occasional reversions 
to stained-glass work and painting (principally to test new 
pigmentations or a chemical process he was interested in) he 
succeeded in producing pottery and tiles painted in metallic 
lustre pigments. His original aim was to achieve successful 
imitation of Syrian ware of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
—patterns which he incorrectly called Persian: in fact, he 
succeeded in creating objects which, whatever their inspira- 
tion, stand as works of art in their own right. They bear to 
the pottery of Syrian origin the same relation as William 
Morris’s wallpapers bear to the medieval tapestry and 
frescoes which inspired him. Morris, needless to say, 
admired his work, using it in his schemes of decoration and 
in a few isolated instances actually making designs for tiles 
which De Morgan carried out. 

With growing success, the scope of his work increased 
‘from the simple and occasionally naive work of the early 
Cheyne Row time to the bold mid-period with big strong 
masses enriched with smaller ornament, and thence to the 
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Fig. IV. A plate in rose-coloured lustre with a fabulous monster on a 
flowered ground. By kind permission of Mrs. Stirling. 


later work, elaborate and intricate and full of curious 
invention.” 

‘Elaborate and intricate and full of curious invention,” 
yet somehow strangely modern, De Morgan created in his 
art a world of fantasy and humour, half a Hans Andersen 


fairy story and half a Mad Hatter’s tea party. Lewis 





Fig. V. Vase with ruby and yellow lustre cranes and reeds on a ground 
of cloudy pink. Merton Abbey period. By permission of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. VI. 


Dish in deep rose lustre with encircling foliage on a white 
ground. By kind permission of Miss F. J. Lefroy. 


Carroll, in fact, wrote ‘“The Hunting of the Snark’”’ from 
a series of De Morgan animal tiles in his room at Oxford. 
Deep rose lustre fishes swim in a veritable pool of colour 
among foliage that never was on land or sea. Dragons leap, 
galleons pass into a lost land of Faery, flowers spring from a 
gleaming field, a beaver gnaws a twig, a curious beaked bird 
spears an astonished salmon. There is a suggestion not 
only of ‘‘The Immortal Hour” and a Pre-Raphaelite richness 
of colour and form, but also a hint of the languid grace of 
Art Nouveau and a prophetic treatment of animals which 
looks forward to the Lascaux cave paintings and the earlier 
work of Walt Disney. Realism has a place only as a point of 
departure for design—De Morgan’s approach to Art was as 
unacademic as that of Picasso and Henry Moore. Like his 
great contemporary, he was impatient of Classicism, a 
Romantic poet working in a practical medium. 

The technical side of the work, the use of chemicals and 
pigments, the choice of tile and the eventual development of 
a new type more suitable for his purposes, the experience 
with handling kilns, baking and glazing, all progressed to 
De Morgan’s satisfaction. He gathered around him an 
enthusiastic and loyal group of artists and craftsmen, united, 
as Morris’s were, by mutual interest and pride in their work 
and the factory as a whole. The showroom beneath the 
studio, increasingly visited by ‘‘carriage folk,”” contained a 
growing number of examples of a new stage in the develop- 
ment of Ceramic Art, and in time Orange House became too 
small for the expanding business. 

William Morris had recently taken premises at Merton 
Abbey on the River Wandle, for his hand-dyeing and tapestry 
weaving, and here De Morgan followed him in 1882. He 
took a piece of adjoining land and erected buildings and 
kilns, keeping his showroom in London—first at Orange 
House and later taking a shop at 45, Great Marlborough 
Street, formerly the house of Mrs. Siddons, which contained 
a large ballroom on the ground floor ideal for the exhibition 
of pottery. His work at Merton continued until 1888. His 
health was bad, the long journey every day was more than he 
could manage, and, moreover, he was absorbed in designing 
and making a pot of great size for which the kiln at Merton 
was too small. Eventually he moved to Sand’s End Pottery, 
Townmead Road, Fulham, and worked first in partnership 
with Halsey Ricardo, a painter and designer in De Morgan’s 
studio, and later with two others of his painters, Charles and 
Fred Passenger, and the kilnmaster, Frank Iles. In the same 
year as the move from Merton he married Evelyn Pickering, 
the painter. 
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Fig. VII. Two basilisks on the reverse side. Probably Merton Abbey 
period. By kind permission of Miss F. J. Lefroy. 


From 1892 until his death in 1917, failing health made it 
increasingly necessary for him to winter abroad. In Florence, 
training Italian workmen in the art, he continued with his 
designs, sending them on paper to be transferred to tiles and 
fired in the Fulham factory. But his personal supervision 
and inspiration were missing, and the increasing costs of 
production at home began a series of anxieties and disap- 
pointments which were to continue until his eventual 
retirement in 1907. 

The previous year he had achieved fame for the first time, 
not, ironically enough, as a potter, but as a novelist. He 
published in 1906 Joseph Vance, which enjoyed a wide 
popularity and would now be called a ‘‘best seller.’’ His 
factory continued until 1911 under Frank Iles and the 
Passenger brothers, with diminished scope and no con- 
spicuous financial success. 

His art, like the art of his friend William Morris, was 
doomed financially by its very excellence. The competitive 
world of the machine was upon them, and they maintained a 
standard of craftsmanship which, if the general public 
considered it at all, was an anachronism. But they were 
visionaries, both in the actual form of their designs and in the 
ideals behind them. At the end of the Chelsea period of the 
factory, De Morgan wrote : 


“*I believe we have learned all there is to know of the 
chemical and mechanical side of the art, as it was known to 
the ancients. What remains to be discovered in order to 
produce original work, equal to that of the Renaissance, is 
not a technical mystery, but the secret of the spirit which 
animated the fifteenth century not only in Italy, but all 
through Europe. We have got the materials and many 
more, but the same causes that forbid the attainment of new 
beauty have stood between us and the revival of the old 
beauty. Some day there may be a new imagery and a new 
ant.” 


It is a remarkably significant statement—more significant 
than he himself realised. The new imagery of which he 
speaks was in many ways implicit in his own work: the new 
art was latent not only in his insistence on a high standard 
of craftsmanship but even more in the respect for the 
inherent virtues of the materials with which his work was 
carried out. He seems to be speaking not only for himself 
but for Mr. Lancaster’s Janus figure, William Morris, stand- 
ing at the crossroads. In his ability to envisage a new art 
and a new spirit ‘‘to produce original work” De Morgan is a 
prophet of the Modern Movement. 
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Fig. I. Very small Bracket Clock in ebonised case with Charles II 
Silver Mounts. Date 1676. By Henry Jones. Height 8 in. 
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Fig. II. Back plate showing 2 bell Strike (hours and half-hours). 


CLOCKMAKERS of the Late XVIIth Century 


Part II] 


HE last quarter of the XVI Ith century was such a golden 
"Tee for English clockmakers that it is not possible in 

this concluding article to mention just a few craftsmen 
without doing an injustice to the very many more whose 
names appear on first-class clocks and watches still remaining 
with us. 

HENRY JONES, who was apprenticed to Edward East in 
1654, was admitted the Clockmakers’ Company in 1663. 
when he set up in business near the Inner Temple Gate, 
Having served his apprenticeship under such an eminent 
master as East, who was also his friend and benefactor, it is 
little wonder that Jones quickly gained a reputation as a 
maker of good clocks and watches ; he is also credited with 
being the first in this country to make barometers. 

On January 19th, 1673, Henry Jones advised the Court 
of the Clockmakers’ Company that he had made a clock for 
the King (Charles II) to the value of £150. This clock was 
presented to Mrs. Jane Lane in recognition of her services 
after the Battle of Worcester, and a little later in the same 
year was entrusted to Robert Seignior, a London clock- 
maker, for adjustment ; this man persuaded Edward Stanton 
of Leadenhall Street, a first-class craftsman, to remove the 
maker’s name and substitute his own. A very similar clock 
by this eminent maker is illustrated (Fig. I) ; it stands but 
8 in. high, has solid silver mounts, handle, chapter-ring, and 
spandrels. The simple engraving on the back plate (Fig. I1) 
is typical of clocks of this early period. The rack striking 
and repeating mechanism was invented by Edward Barlow 
in 1676, and this little clock by Henry Jones must have been 
one of the earliest to be so fitted, and is interesting because 
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the hours are struck on one bell and repeated automatically 
at the half-hours, but on two bells simultaneously, whilst 
either can be repeated at will by pulling the cord protruding 
through the case. 

Henry Jones served as Master of the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1691, at the very time when Tompion, Knibb 
and Quare were producing their masterpieces, which is 
evidence of the great esteem in which he was held by his 
contemporary craftsmen. He died in 1695, at the age of 
sixty-three, and was buried at St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
Fleet Street. 

FROMANTEEL. Several members of this talented Dutch 
family were trading in London during the latter part of the 
XVIIth century, but the most famous of them all was 
Ahasuerus (the second). He was admitted the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1655, and had it not been for his Continental 
extraction he would undoubtedly have received the help 
and encouragement so freely extended to Tompion by the 
leading English scientists of the day. This Fromanteel 
deserves the credit for the introduction of the pendulum 
to this country, though it is not suggested that he ever 
claimed to be its inventor. Christian Huygens, the dis- 
tinguished Dutch mathematician, was evidently the first to 
appreciate the important contribution which the recently 
discovered pendulum was to make to the good timekeeping 
of clocks. In 1657 he was employing Samuel Coster at The 
Hague to make these first pendulum clocks for him and 
communicating the results to Ahasuerus Fromanteel in 
London, whereupon the latter sent his son John over to 
The Hague to enter into agreement with Coster to work for 
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Fig. III. Early 
Long-case Clock by 
Ahasuerus Froman- 
teel, inebonised 
case. Height 5ft. 8in. 
Dial 9 in. square. 
Date about 1670. 


Date about 
Height 11 in. 





him for nine months (from September 3rd, 1657, to May 
rst, 1658) in return for the secret of the pendulum being 
revealed to him. Upon completion of this term John 
returned to London with ‘“‘the secret,’”’ and in October 
1658 his father was advertising in the Mercurius Politicus 
(Commonwealth Mercury) as follows: ‘There is lately a 
way found for making clocks go exact and keep equaller 
time than any now made without this Regulator (examined 
and proved before his Highness the Lord Protector, by such 
Doctors whose knowledge and learning is without exception) 
and are not subject to alter by change of weather as others 
are, and may be made to go a week, a month or a year, with 
once winding up as well as those that are wound up every 
day, and keep time as well; and is very excellent for all 
House Clocks that go either with Springs or Weights ; 
and also Steeple Clocks that are most subject to differ by 
change of weather. Made by Ahasuerus Fromanteel, who 
made the first that were in England. You may have them 





Fig. IV. Bracket Clock 
by William Clement, 
in ebonised case with 
fine metal basket top. 
1685. 
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at his house on the Bank-side in Mosses Alley, Southwark, 
and at the sign of the Mere Maid in Lothbury, near Bartholo- 
mew Lane end, London.”” One of his early pendulum 
long-case clocks, circa 1670, in ebonised case with a one- 
month striking movement and g-in. square dial is illustrated. 
(Fig. IIL.) 

In spite of his attention to the early pendulum, this famous 
horologist appears to have concentrated more on the produc- 
tion of watches than of clocks, and many interesting specimens 
are in various collections throughout the world. He died 
about 1685, and was succeeded by his son John. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that another member 
of the family, also named Ahasuerus, was trading during the 
same period after serving his apprenticeship under Simon 
Bartram and being admitted the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1663. This maker’s work, though often confused with that 
of his more celebrated namesake, rarely bears comparison. 
Still another member of this family (Abraham) was trading 
in London towards the end of the century, being admitted 
the Clockmakers’ Company in 1680, and this is the Froman- 
teel who entered into partnership with Clarke, but their 
productions (signed Fromanteel and Clarke) were distinctly 
inferior to those others bearing this proud name in horology. 

WILLIAM CLEMENT, who was admitted the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1677, was the first maker to apply the anchor 
escapement invented by the eminent philosopher Dr. 
Robert Hooke about 1666. His early long-case clocks so 
fitted had pendulums swinging 1} seconds, which though 
reducing the friction throughout the movement proved very 
inconvenient for regulating on account of their length 
(approximately 61 in.) with the rating nut almost touching 
the ground ; to enable it to be reached a sliding or lifting 
panel was fitted to the base of the clock. Clement was also 
the first to fit a steel suspension to the pendulum which 
stabilised the swing and made more accurate timekeeping 
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possible. With the exception of a few of his later clocks his 
productions are all signed in Latin. Gulielmus Clement. 
Londini fecit. 

Clement was Master of the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1694, and served again in 1699, so it is clear he had a good 
reputation in his time. A lovely little bracket clock by him, 
with fine metal basket top, is illustrated (Fig. IV). The date 
of his death is not known, but it is doubtful if he was trading 
much later than 1700. 


DELANDER. For more than a century generations of this 
family of reputable horologists traded in London, but 
probably the most deserving of fame is Daniel, who was 
apprenticed to Richard Halstead in 1692, and admitted the 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1699, when he worked for 
Thomas Tompion for a short while prior to commencing 
on his own at Devereaux Court, Fleet Street. This accom- 
plished craftsman excelled in all branches of his trade, 
producing fine waiches with striking and repeating mechan- 
isms—he is credited with being the first to make one with 
an independent ceritre seconds (fly-back)—and very good 
bracket and long-case clocks, including a one-year equation 
clock. Quite a number of clocks and watches by him are in 
private collections and public museums both in this country 
and in America. He died in 1733, and was succeeded by his 
son Nathaniel. The first Delander to be recorded is Peter, 
who was admitted the Clockmakers’ Company in 1641, and 
was noted as a maker of watches ; he died in 1662, and was 
succeeded by his son Nathaniel, the father of Daniel already 
mentioned. 


LANGLEY BRADLEY was apprenticed to Joseph Wise 
in 1687, and admitted the Clockmakers’ Company in 1695. 
This maker’s fame rests chiefly on the clock he made for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, although he was probably a better 
maker of watches than clocks; indeed his watches were 
beautifully made, and bear comparison with those of any 
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Fig. V. Small 
Bracket Clock by 
Samuel Watson, in 
ebonised case. Date 
about 1685. Height 
g in. It has the 
peculiar feature of a 
double minutes dial, 
the circle being 
divided into two sets 
of sixty minutes: 
the hour hand 
revolves once in 
twelve hours, the 
minute hand takes 
two hours to re- 
volve instead of one 
hour. 





Fig. VI. Long-case 
Clock by Edward Stan- 
ton, in floral panelled 
marqueterie case. 
Height 6 ft. 11 in. Dial 
IO in. square. Date 
about 1685, with boli 
and shutter maintain- 
ing power. 






































of his contemporaries. One, now in the Soane Museum, 
was made to the order of William III, and presented to Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s, whilst others 
by him are in the British and Guildhall Museums. 

The clock at St. Paul’s, which was erected in 1708, and 
for which Bradley was paid £300, served as London's stan- 
dard timekeeper till giving way to Westminister’s mighty Big 
Ben a hundred and fifty years later. The 3-train movement 
was of the perpendicular type, the going train in the middle 
with the quarter strike on the left and the hour strike on the 
right. The escapement was anchor with a 2 seconds pendu- 
lum (approx. 13 ft. long) having a wooden rod and a cast- 
iron bob weighing 180 lb. Although described by Bradley 
as an 8-day clock the movement was obviously one of 30 
hours requiring a drop of 40 feet for the 24 hours run. The 
quarter hours were struck on two bells (ting-tang) weighing 
























































I ton 4 cwts. and 12} cwts. respectively, while the hours 

were struck on a large bell weighing approximately 5 tons. 
Langley Bradley served as Master of the Clockmakers’ 

Company in 1726, and retired from business about 1734. 

SAMUEL Watson. Of all the late XVIIth-century 
craftsmen whose names are revered to-day perhaps the 
man whose productions really deserve more attention and 
appreciation than they receive is Samuel Watson, an eminent 
scientist, astronomer and mathematician, who was at Coven- 
try until 1687 ; when he came to London and was admitted 
the Clockmakers’ Company that same year. In 1682, while 
still at Coventry, he made a most elaborate astronomical 
clock for Charles II, for which he was paid £215. This is at 
Windsor Castle, and was graciously loaned by Her 
Majesty the Queen to the Exhibition ‘“The British Clock- 
makers’ Heritage,” held at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington (May 22nd —-September 14th), and at the 
Guildhall Museum is a somewhat similar one which he made 
for Sir Isaac Newton. Illustrated (Fig. V) is a small bracket 
clock by this maker which has the peculiar feature of a 
double minutes dial, the circle being divided into two sets of 
sixty minutes ; thus while the hour hand revolves once in 
twelve hours the minute hand takes two hours to make a 
revolution instead of the usual one hour. The time shown 
in the picture is therefore 9.11, and this is proved by the pull 
quarter repeating action which tallies with it. An explana- 
tion of this peculiarity can be suggested, but this would 
occupy more space than the subject of this article would 
permit. 

EDWARD STANTON, apprenticed to Francis Bower, 1655, 
was admitted the Clockmakers’ Company in 1662, when he 
set up in business in Leadenhall Street. A very fine 3-train 
bracket clock by him, striking the quarters on two bells 


James Giles, Enameller 


must have heard of James Giles and must have realised that 
much of the most beautifully decorated porcelain of various 
factories, especially of Worcester, came from his workshop. 

It is therefore of the greatest of interest to record that his original 
ledger for the years 1771 to 1776 was recently presented to the 
English Ceramic Circle by his great-great-great-granddaughter, Miss 
Margaret J. M. Grubbe and that the E.C.C. have lent it on indefinite 
loan to the Victoria and Albert Museum, where students may now 
and in future study it. 

Binns in 1865 said that in 1760 Giles advertised to procure and 
paint for any person Worcester forcelain to any pattern, and it was 
about that date that Thomas Craft took his famous Bow bowl to be 
burned at Mr. Gyles’ kiln in Kentish Town. Subsequently, in 1878, 
Jewitt stated that C.les’ account books after 1776 were in his possession, 
but where they are now is not known. Later, in 1881, Nightingale 
quoted an advertisement in the Public Advertiser of 28 January, 1768, 
that Giles, as proprietor of the Worcester Porcelaine Warehouse, 
could supply the china “curiously painted in Dresden, Chelsea or 
Chinese taste and painted to any patterns his patrons might chuse.” 

It is only during the last 20 or so years that the researches of 
various members of the English Ceramic Circle have enabled collectors 
to attribute many and various patterns to James Giles’ activities. 
This fuller and more up-to-date information was published from 
time to time as it became available in the Transactions ot the E.C.C. 
which were originally only issued in very iimited numbers for the 
benefit of its members, but which have now been reprinted in exact 
facsimile and can be bought by any member of the public. 

In addition to the information about Giles there is much informa- 
tion in regard to the discovery of the Longton Hall factory, also 
concerning the Bristol Soft Paste factory which the Worcester factory 
took over in 1751. The Transactions also show the sources of design 
and inspiration of decoration such, for example, as the Kaki-emon 
design found on many wares, the source of much underglaze blue 
decoration, the botanical subjects on Chelsea derived from Sir Hans 
Sloane, the origins of the Fable paintings, the sources which Robert 
Hancock and other engravers used for their transfer designs and the 
identification of armorial bearings on First Period Worcester. 


A LMOST everyone who is interested in early English porcelain 
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and the hours on another bell was in the Wetherfield collec- 
tion. Several fine long-case and bracket clocks by this 
maker are still to be found, and they all bear the stamp of a 
first-class craftsman. A small long-case clock by him with 
bolt and shutter maintaining power and in a choice mar- 
queterie case is illustrated (Fig. VI). Reference has already 
been made to the small clock by Henry Jones on which 
Stanton substituted the name of Robert Seignior for that of 
its maker; fortunately this generous but foolish act 
apparently did not damage his reputation, for he was elected 
Master of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1696, and again in 
1707, shortly after which he retired. 

Wise. From about 1638 till well into the XVIIIth 
century members of this family of celebrated craftsmen 
traded in London, the most famous of which were John 
(apprenticed 1675, admitted Clockmakers’ Company 1683, 
died 1723), Joseph (apprenticed 1678, Clockmakers’ Ccm- 
pany 1687), to whom during the same year Langley Bradley 
(already mentioned) was apprenticed, and Peter (Clock- 
makers’ Company 1693, Master 1725), all of whom were 
noted more for their clocks than for watches. 

In conclusion, it is regretted that space does not permit of 
even the mere mention of those other great XVIIth-century 
horologists whose names come reaaily to mind, but it is 
hoped that what has been written about the few, and which 
applies equally to the many, justifies the opening remark 
(Part I) that there were at least a hundred craftsmen whose 
remaining works bear living testimony to their great skill 
and ingenuity. 


Part I appeared in the March, 1952, issue of APoLLo. 
Part II in the May issue. 





Finally, a study of the Transactions will teach many people how to 
detect reproductions and fakes of XVIIIth-century ceramics, and will 
guard them against fallacies and mistaken attributions in the study of 
English ceramics. 


FURNITURE MAKERS’ GUILD COMPETITION 


The Furniture Makers’ Guild, which has bzen established to 
foster ‘‘the ancient craft of furniture making in the United King- 
dom” and in so doing “generally to direct the design of furniture 
to the benefit of the community,” are sponsoring a d2sign competition 
for the inaugural year, which coincides with the Coronation. It is 
hoped that it will give an impetus to furniture design and will 
produce a style that fittingly commemorates the new Elizabethan 
Age. The competitors, who must live in Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland, are required to submit a design of all the pieces of furniture 
required by a married couple whose accommodation for bedroom, 
lounge and dining is contained within an overall floor area not exceed- 
ing 750 square feet, and winners will participate in money prizes 
amounting to £500, presented by The Cabinet Maker. A subsidiary 
competition is bzing arranged limited to students, learners and 
apprentices. Full particulars of both competitions may be obtained 
from the clerk of the Furniture Makers’ Guild, S.D. Plummer, Esq., 
29, Martin Lane, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


THE DEALER AND HIS CRITIC 


Sir,—I have read with great pleasure the excellent article ‘“The 
Dealer and his Critic” in the November issue of APOLLO. May 
I, however, po.nt out that ““The Benois Madonna”’ did not go to the 
Hermitage in Leningrad in 1913 after the Czar’s first refusal. It 
went to the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. Lenin’s name had nothing 
to do with the Hermitage in those days. Whereas the Romanoffs 
bought works of art for the Hermitage, by thz dozen, Lenin and his 
friends did nothing but sell the treasures of the Hermitage to the 
four winds of the globe to Mellon, Gulbenkian and many others. 
Old Russians like myself feel these matters very acutely, and hope 
you will understand our point of view. 


I remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


Bosinskoy, M.A. (Oxon). 
St. James’s Club, 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
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SWANSEA PORCELAIN 


T has long been an accepted fact that the almost universal 
standardisation of paste from about 1800 onwards makes 
definite identification of unmarked porcelain of that 

period a matter of some difficulty. Among notable exceptions 
to this standardisation is, of course, the porcelain made at 
Nantgarw and Swansea to William Billingsley’s recipe, a 
porcelain which is in ever-increasing demand both for its 
beauty and for its comparative scarcity, and it is, perhaps, 
worth our while to consider the qualifying word *‘compara- 
tive’ to somewhat greater length. Is it so scarce as one 
might expect it to be, and is not the time overdue when 
more thought might be given to the question of possible 
alternative origins of a great deal of ware which is labelled 
as Swansea, both in private and in public collections, however 
heretical such a thought may appear to be ? 

The whole question is perforce bound up with that 
almost legendary figure, Billingsley. Wherever he went 
(and: he went to a great many places), his ‘‘secret’’ went with 
him, and the urge to put his ideas into practice. If we accept 
the fact that he was responsible for the fame of the finest 
Swansea body we must accept also the probability that at 
some of these places a similar body was produced. At the 
risk of repeating well-known facts, therefore, we must begin 
by recording his known movements. He worked at Derby 
from 1774 to 1796 as a painter, to which trade he was 
apprenticed, but left to work at Pinxton, where for three 
years he put his ideas on porcelain-making into practice. 
The following three years, until 1803, were spent at Mansfield 
in partnership with Samuel Walker, and it would seem that 
he was able here to recoup his losses by painting on porcelain 
which he bought in the white, probably from Stafiordshire. 
Brampton, near Torksey, was the next venture, from 1803 
to 1807, but although he was described as a china-maker, 
both there and concurrently at Wirksworth (circa 1805- 
1806), these years of his life are hazy, and no considerable 
class of porcelain is known which may be attributed to them. 
What is known, however, is that he was bankrupt in 1805, 
and changed his name to Beeley. In the September of 1808 
he found employment, with Walker, at the Worcester works 
of Barr, Flight, and Barr, where he remained until 1813. 
It is somewhat significant to note that although he was 
employed as a painter he had an agreement with his employers 
to the effect that he was not to offer his secret formula else- 
where. On leaving Worcester the partners founded another 
factory at Nantgarw, thereby keeping their agreement, 
inasmuch as they were using their recipe to their own advan- 
tage as master potters. Unfortunately for them, this did not 
apply when they sought employment at Swansea, in 1814, 
with the result that in 1817 a somewhat belated complaint 
was made by the Worcester firm and a return to Nantgarw 
had to be made. The second attempt fared no better than 
the first, and in 1820 Billingsley left for Coalport, where he 
remained until his death in 1828. There, in short, is the life 
history of a remarkable man. 

Returning now to the Swansea factory, what we know 
may be summed up in equally few words. Billingsley and 
Walker went there in 1814 to make porcelain of the lovely 
Nantgarw body, but failed to do so on a commercially 
profitable scale, with the result that they were obliged to 
experiment with alternative bodies. In this work Walker 
appears to have been the leading figure, while the proprietors 
made full use of Billingsley’s undoubted talents in the more 
profitable sphere of decorating. Two years elapsed before 
the easily recognisable ‘‘Duck’s Egg’”’ china was perfected 
in the autumn of 1816, and Billingsley left soon afterwards, 
in the December. In 1817 came the inferior but equally 
characteristic ‘“Trident” body, just before the final closure 
in September of the same year. 

Thus, in this short life, two whole years were devoted to 
the making of porcelain which cannot be placed in either of 
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the two known classes, but which must have been variants 
of the original Nantgarw product. Moreover, putting 
together the two facts that the factory was small and that 
wasters were bound to be out of all profitable proportion to 
the output, it is necessary for us to consider, in the light of 
Billingsley’s wanderings, where else similar porcelain could 
have been made, porcelain which it is reasonably to suppose 
may be indistinguishable from it. 

If, for convenience sake, we consider the Pinxton venture 
first, we are obviously dealing with Billingsley’s first attempt 
to put long-hoarded theory into practice, made possible by 
the provision of a factory by his first patron, Mr. John Coke, 
who, turned down by the astute Duesbury, found a ready 
partner in his ambitious employee. Billingsley took with 
him some of his fellow artists and potters, with the result 
that the decorative style of most of the porcelain made under 
his direction was very like that of Derby. That being so, 
and remembering also that Pinxton is often distinguishable 
by a slightly wavy surface, we might not expect to find much 
of it bearing a resemblance to Swansea. But, although 
Billingsley was at that time the practical potter rather than 
the decorator, the fact that pieces of Pinxton are known 
which are decorated in his style, either painted by him or 
by those trained by him, surely leads to the question of why, 
even allowing for a high proportion of wasters, such a small 
amount of porcelain is attributed to a factory which lasted 
almost as long as the two Nantgarw periods put together— 
a factory which was ‘‘ready made’ when Billingsley went to it, 
and which we know was adequately staffed. Leaving aside 
the bone-ash wares which were made after Billingsley had 
left, it is reasonable to suppose that a three year’s output 
cannot have disappeared into thin air, and that some of it 
may be found in Swansea cabinets. 

The evidence in support of Billingsley’s activities at 
Mansfeld, Torksey, and Wirksworth is almost entirely 
absent; signed pieces prove that Staffordshire porcelain 
bought in the white was decorated by him at the first of 
these places, and since it is improbable that he would have 
saved enough from the Pinxton venture to be able so soon 
to make porcelain elsewhere, it is likely that all three must 
be classed together as decorating establishments. Thus, 
from about 1800 until 1808, Billingsley returned perforce 
to his painting, failed in his attempt to revive his fortunes, 
and was forced by bankruptcy to join the Worcester concern 
under the name of Beeley. 

There can be little doubt that the employment of Billings- 
ley and Walker by the Barr, Flight, and Barr concern was 
instigated by Martin Barr, who was a kindred spirit and one 
who would welcome any technician likely to help him in his 
search for perfection of paste and glaze. Certainly Billingsley 
was not employed in any artistic capacity, for there was never 
any dearth of decorative style or painting ability at either 
Worcester factory, and we look in vain for any considerable 
evidence of his brushwork on their wares. Furthermore, 
we have the well-known agreement by which the sole use of 
Billingsley’s recipe was secured to his employers, who 
evidently considered they had something worth keeping to 
themselves. And finally, when the two friends left, they did 
so of their own free will, they had not outstayed their welcome 
and were not dismissed because they had nothing more to 
offer. For these reasons, apart from any other consideration, 
it is quite inconceivable that full use would not be made of 
their powers and of their formula. Binns tells us that among 
Barr’s improved bodies was that known as the ‘‘ Nantgarw,” 
though indeed he rather unwisely puts the cart before the 
horse in accusing Billingsley of stealing Barr’s ideas in the 
teeth of all probability. We know, too, that Walker erected 
his new type of kiln at the Flight factory, doubtless to deal 
with the always unpredictable body and, moreover, that he 
did the same for the Chamberlains. This latter fact opens 
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Fig. I. Chamberlain’s Worcester Spill Vase, of Nantgarw style 
of paste, and painted flowers. Marked. Circa 1810. Author’s 
Collection. 


up interesting possibilities, for what was the use of providing 
the kiln if the body was not available to go into it? I have 


always felt that there was much greater co-operation between 
the two rival factories than has been generally supposed, for 
the position of either would otherwise have been quite 
intolerable, and would certainly not have allowed of such a 
loan of employees and ideas. The next consideration, therefore, 
must be to investigate to what extent these theories are borne 
out by facts, by the evidence of the actual porcelains. 


Fig. II. Coalport Porcelain Teapot, painted in enamels and gilt. 
(Courtesy Capt. and Mrs. Bruce George.) 


The Worcester porcelain of the period in question is 
valued more for its decoration than for its paste, for however 
garish, even vulgar, some of it may be, it is rare that any 
fault can be found in its execution. At the same time, if our 
eyes are not distracted by the enamelling and the gilding, a 
careful study of the wares of either factory reveals the fact 
that there is a remarkable diversity of paste and glaze, 
in complete contradiction of the popularly accepted belief 
that the pastes were standardised and few in number. There 
is certainly ample supporting evidence that experiment was 
continuous, both at Chamberlains and at Flights. but the 
“‘Regent”’ body of the former and the ‘‘incised B” of the 
latter are by no means the height of attainment of either. To 
put it briefly, it would seem that for pieces which were meant 
to be painted simply, with flowers, for example, a paste was 
often used which has a beautiful translucency, often of a 
pale yellow tint, and which is covered by a brilliant, colour- 
less, soft glaze. Such pieces were made at both factories 
(the one featured in Fig. I at Chamberlains), and the paste 
and glaze bear such a close resemblance to those of the 
Welsh factories that only on the evidence of factory marks 
would they be given any other attribution. The conclusion 
is that many similar unmarked pieces are often wrongly 
identified. 

We must now follow Billingsley and Walker to their last 
employment at Coalport. It seems certain that by this time 
Walker had become the leading figure on the technical side, 
while the ageing Billingsley devoted more time to the artistic. 
The best evidence of the former’s activities is supplied by 
Jewitt who, writing in 1877, states that he has compared 
Nantgarw specimens with some made by the two partners 
at Coalport, and with others made later, about 1860, to 
their formula. He found them of ‘‘equal excellence.” He 
states further that at the time of writing the formula was still 
in the possession of the proprietors. Unlike most of his 
contemporaries, Jewitt invariably made sure of his facts, and 


Fig. III. Underside of Teapot, showing mark. 
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SWANSEA PORCELAIN 


Fig. IV. Coalport Plate, painted in 

enamels, probably by Thomas 

Pardoe. Circa 1825. (Courtesy of 
F. A. Barrett, Esq.) 


his opinion here is confirmed by such a modern authority as 
Mr. Honey, who places to the credit of Coalport the class 
of wide-mouthed jugs which until recently were thought to 
be typical Swansea. Why only jugs? Coalport had the 
skilled men, the formula, the facilities, and even the copper 
plates with which to add the mark (even though nowadays 
the printed mark is suspect). We illustrate a piece (Figs. 
II and III), marked in red and, in our opinion, in printed 
red, which could be Swansea if paste and glaze only were 
considered, and if only there were no applied flowers which, 
for some strange reason, were never used at Swansea in 
enamelled form. In the same collection is a Muffin Dish 
and Cover, of equally typical Swansea body, painted in 
flowers, but with applied coloured flowers in place of handles 
—Coalport again. 

Look next at the two plates illustrated in Figs. IV and V. 
The moulding does not show as clearly as one might wish, 
and it must suffice to say that it is almost identical on each 
piece, and is typical of those used both at Nantgarw and at 
Swansea. The first (Fig. IV), has painting which is entirely 
characteristic of Thomas Pardoe—it is probable that it is 
indeed his work—which is applied to a paste which is of 
lovely clear, white Nantgarw/Swansea type. These coupled 
facts would lead one to a wrong diagnosis if the piece were 
unmarked, but it has the Society of Arts mark, in red, and 
was therefore made at Coalport, about 1825, and probably 
painted by Pardoe while he was working as an outside 
decorator at Bristol. Turning now to Fig. V, we have a 
plate of exactly the same paste and of similar moulding, and 
decorated, moreover, by a London decorator whose hand 
is often seen on Nantgarw specimens. The natural con- 
clusion, as the only mark in this case is an indistinct impressed 
“2,” would be to give a Welsh provenance, and only an 
exceedingly practised (and unbiased) eye would detect the 


Fig. V. Coalport Plate, painted in enamels by a London 
decorator. Circa 1825. (Courtesy of F. A. Barrett, Esq.) 
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slight inferiority which contradicts it. So we can go on, and 
it must be emphasised that from 1822 onwards all the 
Swansea moulds were at John Rose’s disposal. There is 
one final connecting link. Mr. Meager has recorded that a 
Henry Morris, painter at the Cambrian Works, stated in 
1850 that two Coalport workmen, Burn and Biggs, were 
transferred in 1815 to Swansea for the purpose of experiment 
in porcelain making. We are not told if they returned to 
Shropshire. If they did, then they may have been the 
instigators of a practice which Billingsley and Walker 
perfected—the manufacture, on a large scale, of “Swansea” 
Porcelain at Coalport. 








EVENTS IN PARIS 


NDRE MARCHAND, who exhibited through 
A December at the Galerie des Beaux-Arts, is one of 
the most complete artists of our time. The recurring 
themes in Marchand are city-scapes of Italian towns, scenes 
from the Camargue and from Provence—including the 
gipsy centre of Saintes-Maries-de-le-Mer which has 
attracted so many contemporary artists—and water scenes 
with flamingos and swallows. Marchand is as successful 
with the elongated ellipses of these birds as he is in his 
austere sketches of Pisa and Siena. And austere is a word 
which only applies to Marchand’s drawing and the architec- 
tural quality with which he organises his planes and trans- 
sects his tones. For the tones themselves are of Matisse-like 
luxuriance. 

Marchand’s style is refreshingly eclectic. He is always 
humane, except perhaps in the largest work in the exhibition, 
a gipsy encampment scene called ‘‘Les Nomades,”’ in which 
the over-simplification of the two main zones of colour leads 
to a slightly closed effect; yet despite this humanity his art 
is never burdened with a significance or with that modern 
equivalent of romanticism, realism. Particularly successful 
are Marchand’s pictures of the cattle-breeding Camargue 
country, especially ‘‘La Manade,” a tall composition of 
cattle standing in ricefields for the conception of which 
Marchand has borrowed freely from Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese art, and two pictures on the theme of swallows 
curving in dark tones in the foreground against the hard 
bright cubist background of a French riverside town. 
Marchand’s recent drawings, also exhibited, are incom- 
parably gocd, and show a fine sense of synthesis of matter. 
Almost all the pictures in the show are already in private 
collections and, among other qualities, Marchand is clearly 
one of those painters whose auction quotation is certain to 
rise in the near future, in the same way as Desnoyer’s has 
spectacularly risen this winter. 


One of the great names of the ’twenties, Marcoussis, has 
a posthumous retrospective at the Galerie d’Art Vivant. 
Although many of his researches clearly ran parallel to those 
of Picasso and Braque, Marcoussis stamped his work with a 
decided originality and had an earlier temptation to use 
bright and varied colour. Moreover, with Marcoussis more 
so than with his masters, the intention is always clear and the 
effect immediate. There is in his still lifes and in the linear 
figure paintings of the end of his life a pleasing Slav naivety 
—Marcoussis was the pseudonym of a Pole, Markous—- 
which appears now as a factor linking the over-intellectualised 
art of cubism to tradition. There is, I think, much to be said 
for the contention that a painter’s view of things should be 
naive, for the intellectual approach unfortunately more often 
leads to a Gleizes-like sterility than to a Villon-like richness. 
Marcoussis’ ‘‘blue period” is especially successful, for in 
it we find ardent azure tones that suggest spontaneous 
sentiments like reverie and passionate Slav nostalgia— 
sentiments which breathe new and more lasting meaning 
into the now hopelessly outdated immobility of cubism and 
which make Marcoussis’ work comparable in treatment and 
quality to the fruitful Guernica period in Picasso. 


By an exchange with the Gimpel fils Gallery in London, 
the Galerie de France showed in December a representative 
group of young English painters and sculptors whose ages 
average about thirty. The most interesting works were the 
solidly constructed, rhythmically balanced figure paintings 
of Fairley and the extremely effective and decorative works in 
forged iron scrap and glass of Lynn Chadwick. Chadwick’s 
work is a poetry of the time, with the ellipses, spikes and star 
formations of rusted debris summoning up the inevitable 
symbolism of an age building on ashes. Gear’s colourful 
abstractions were rather posterlike but competent, and Hull’s 


two-dimensional decorative work showed decided colourist 
talent. 


Limouse exhibits paintings done in Morocco at the 
Galerie Bernier. Limouse, one of the “‘lyric reality’”’ group. 
has a fine sense of colour and handles matter with plenty of 
metier, but there is something stereotyped about all these 
facilely violent Mediterranean harmonies and too much 
feeling of formula about his rather outdated impressionistic 
style. 


The Indo-Chinese artist Tho shows some masterly 
lacquerwork and some paintings on silk of mixed quality at 
the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune. Everything in the Indo- 
Chinese landscape seems to lend itself easily to the voluptu- 
ous art of lacquer—the shapes of faces, the conical hats, the 
birdlike sprays of leaves, the twiglike birds, the boats, the 
bridges. . . . Some of Tho’s work is in traditional romantic 
vein, using reds, golds and blacks, but the most interesting 
pieces—like ‘‘Moisson” or ‘‘Quatz’Arts”—show an effort 
to build with matter in this usually overdelicate art. Tho is 
a prisoner of his environment, but at all costs—except in 
his rather simpering, impressionistic portraits on silk—he 
escapes banality. 


To try to write of the two hundred pictures from the 
van Beuningen collection now at the Petit Palais in the 
Champs-Elysées would be like trying to write of the Louvre, 
for this vast and impressive private museum, said to be the 
greatest private collection still intact, is one long series of 


TITIAN : A Boy in a Landscape 


masterpieces. The Titian above, for which Mr. van Beuningen 
gave twenty-six other paintings, the ‘‘Maja vestida” of 
Goya, the remarkable van der Leydens and Rubens, the 
Greco ‘‘Christ and Mary,” the Tintorettos, the Raphaél, 
the Rembrandts and Bosches and the two pictures of saints 
by the Master of Aix are as at home in van Beuningen’s 
country house at Vierhouten just as well as in any great 
museum, for there are nothing but masterpieces all around 
them. Collectors’ pieces abound—a Chinese scene by 
Boucher at his most Tiepolesque, two exquisite drawings of 
noblemen by van Eyck, the best of Boudin and Jongkind, a 
score or more of Flemish and Italian primitives. The 
chronology goes from the XIIIth century up to Van Gogh 
and Ensor. It is like discovering that there is in Paris a 
Louvre or a Prado which no one has ever seen before, and 
one wonders with awe what were the twenty-odd pictures 
which van Beuningen has already given away to Rotterdam 
museums. 


R. W. H. 
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MEDIEVAL ART AT THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM 


BY IAN FINLAY 


Royal Scottish Museum planned a new introductory 

hall of European art. This hall is now completed 
and open to the public. Its purpose is to present a series of 
pieces of the first quality, selected from the general collec- 
tions, in such a way as to tell the story of the arts in Europe 
—-other than painting—-from the beginnings of Hellenic 
culture down to the Renaissance and even a little way beyond. 
The story has been divided into three ‘‘chapters’’: classical 
culture, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, to give them 
broadly comprehensive titles. I am concerned here only 
with some of the pieces used to illustrate the second. 

Perhaps the most striking among them is a large Madonna 
and Child, of carved wood, one of the Museum’s most 
recent acquisitions. It is a product of Southern France, 
done probably in the late XIIIth century. It has been 
made for some niche at a considerable height, if one may 
judge by an exaggerated foreshortening which renders the 
lower part of the figure comparatively ineffective when seen 
at eye level, a feature which makes its display under museum 
conditions difficult. The head is delightful, combining in a 
strange way a certain gentle simplicity with that aloof, 
apocalyptic quality the passing of which the late Norman 
Douglas deplored in one of his essays on Calabria. Indeed, 
the artist has lavished most of his care upon the head, and 
the Child has been carved in a way that is almost perfunctory. 
A good deal of the figure’s charm lies in its colour. It has, 
of course, been repainted at various times, but much of the 
later paint has scaled away, and most of the original paint 
also ; but the result is a mellow blend with areas of the warm, 
dark wood itself. How much of the scaling paint to fix 
and how much to remove was a considerable problem in the 
preparation of the figure for exhibition. 

A piece of wood-carving which has been in the Museum’s 
possession for many years but has not been on view since 
the war is a group of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne. 
It is of oak and Flemish, of the late XIVth or early 
XVth century. Here,*to quote Douglas again, we have 
divinity comprehended of the masses, but without any of 
the childish smirks of the Italian Madonnas which he could 
not tolerate. And attention shculd be called, also, to a pair 
of oak figures, one of a bishop, the other of a lady, which are 
probably French work of the later XVth century. The 
bishop in particular is outstanding as a piece of sensitive 
portraiture, and the treatment of delicate drapery on the 
torso reflects the same delight in the elusive effect. Equally 
fine in their way are two other figures, of a Virgin and Child 
and another bishop, which seem to belong to Upper Fran- 
conia at about the same time. These are all by carvers 
unknown ; but one may hazard a guess at the author of two 
remarkable panels carried out in deep relief in limewood. 
One of them represents the Circumcision, the other the Visit 
of the Magi. Both are large, about 50 inches by 40 inches, 
and neither shows evidence of having been painted. They 
are German, evidently executed about the year 1500. The 
quality of the work is very high. The postures, treatment of 
drapery, introduction of delicate little passages of ornamental 
detail, are all reminiscent of Tilman Riemenschneider. The 
borders of some of the robes, especially in the case of the 
Visit of the Magi, are identical in treatment with the borders 
of the seated figure’s mantle and head-dress in Riemen- 


. S part of its post-war reconstruction programme, the 


Fig. II. Visit of the Magi. Wood-carving. German: c. 1500 













Fig. I. 
Madonna 
and Child. 
Wood. 
Southern 
France: 
late XIIIth 
century. 
Ht. 54 in. 
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Fig. III. 

tion of the Virgin. 

Alabaster. English: 
about 1450. 


Fig. V. Plaque with 
scenes from life of 
Christ. One of four. 
French : 
about 1400. Size 
4% in. 


Ivory. 
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schneider’s group of Mary Salome and Zebedee in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. Comparison with Riemen- 


schneider’s rendering of the subject of the Magi in the 
British Museum shows even more features in common. 
The treatment of the heads of the kneeling figures, the 
backgrounds, the degree of mingling of contemporary and 
biblical costume, as well as details of the gifts brought 
by the Wise Men, all hint at the same hand. The only 
item of furniture in this group of woodwork is a gothic oak 


pew. The arm-rests are formed as rearing mermaids. 
The back is carved with moulded arches alternating with 
quatrefoils centred on rosettes. Although discovered 
recently by some curious chance in the north-east of Scotland, 
the pew is evidently East Anglian work of the XVth century. 

The Museum has little early stone sculpture to select 
from, but this includes a very beautiful head of a woman, 
possibly a female saint, lent by the National Gallery of 
Scotland, although strictly this belongs with the Renaissance 
rather than with the medieval material. It is of white 
marble. Strongly classical and reminiscent of Greek 
mourning figures, the face is pervaded by a sensitive melan- 
choly, and the modelling of mouth, chin and the planes of 
the cheeks is delicately perceptive. The grace and charm of 
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the whole suggest it is the work of a Florentine sculptor 
of the later XVth century, and no ordinary man at that. 
It has been attributed to Michelozzo di Bartolommeo. To 
a period perhaps a little earlier belongs an enamelled earthen- 
ware bust of Christ, after Luca della Robbia, an exquisitely 
modelled piece, its quality enhanced by the complete absence 
of any colour applied to the white ground. 

There is an important group of English alabaster 
carvings. All of the panels are of the type mounted in 
wooden retables, and therefore probably belong to the 
XVth century, although one is very similar in subject and 
treatment to the late XIVth-century Resurrection in the 
British Museum. In each, Christ steps from the open tomb 
in the same manner among the sleeping soldiers, who are 
disposed in much the same way, although the helmets in the 
Edinburgh piece appear to have visors. This piece certainly 
cannot be much later than 1400. There are two good repre- 
sentations of the Coronation of the Virgin. In the case of 
the earlier of the two, probably about 1450, the usual 
figures are especially happily disposed, while the modelling 
of features and details is more than usually precise and 
sensitive. In both panels the large, expressive hands are 
utilised skilfully to give unity to the whole and also to 
accentuate the devotional purpose. The second Coronation 
is later, and may be dated about 1500. It retains a good deal 
of the original colour, mainly dark green and red. A Holy 
Trinity is notable for the noble treatment of the Deity’s 
features, although the Cross disposed between His draped 
legs is not altogether happy. Three of the panels are lent 
by the National Gallery of Scotland. 

The most important display in the hall is the series of 
ivory carvings. Among them I include here one or two 


Fig. IV. Oliphant. 
Ivory. Xth—-XIIth 
centuries. 





MEDIEVAL ART AT THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM 


Fig. VI. Mirror-case. 
Ivory. French: 
X1IVth century. 
Diam. 2§ ins. 


Byzantine or Near Eastern pieces bearing upon the medieval 
period, if not of it, notably a very fine oliphant lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. This massive horn 
must originally have been mounted in metal, probably 
silver, as there are broad countersunk bands of undecorated 
and unpolished ivory at both ends. The ornament consists 
of a broad band of monsters, nose to tail, near the open end, 
and an overall pattern of “‘medallions’” contrived with 
intertwining tendrils, each enclosing a strange beast or bird, 
in some cases one preying upon another. Among them are 
lions, deer and birds of prey, all of them fanciful and 
grotesque and carved in deep relief. The period of the horn 
apparently lies between the Xth and XIIth centuries, but 


Fig. VII. Plaque. Limoges enamel: about 1200. 43 3% in. 


the provenance is difficult to determine with any exactitude. 

A series of French ivories includes four pierced plaques 
which have once formed the sides of a casket or reliquary. 
Each has four compartments minutely carved with scenes 
from the Life of Christ, each scene surmounted by a canopy 
of three cusped arches or gables in which is set a pair of 
angels playing on musical instruments. The plaques are 
of exceptional quality and are probably the equals of any- 
thing of their kind. Formerly in the Gibson-Carmichael 
collection, they have been attributed to the XIVth century, 
but the openness of the piercing and the delicacy of the detail 
suggest they may not be earlier than 1400. There is, on the 
other hand, a mirror-case which seems to belong to the 
second quarter of the XIVth century. It is as charming as 


all things of its kind. The two sides, which lock together, 


are complete. One depicts a romantic hawking scene, a 
gentleman in lofty headgear seated in the saddle having an 
arm round his lady, on whose glove is perched a falcon. On 
the other side is shown a jousting scene. Two knights are 
tilting, their lances fitted with coronals, against a background 
of a castle with onlookers on the battlements, and this is 
evidently a version of the Assault on the Castle of Love, 
although no bouquets are being showered down on the 
attackers. On the rim are the customary four crawling 
monsters with gargoyle visages. Among other XIVth- 
century French ivories of interest are a very small diptych, 
four panels which have formed the sides of a casket, and 
several leaves from triptyches, all carved with religious 
subjects except the panels, which illustrate various amorous 
scenes. A small group of carvings in the round, of the same 
period, includes a particularly good Madonna and Child, 
recently acquired. 

Although it possesses a number of fine grisaille pieces 
of the XVIth century, the Museum is not rich in the earlier 
enamels of Limoges. Among the few early ones is a small 
plaque which may date from about 1200. Its subject is the 
Crucifixion, with four figures of Evangelists. The copper 
ground is decorated with a pattern of scrolls. The heads of 
the figures are in relief, and the hands and feet are reserved, 
but draperies are enamelled in folds of green edged with 
yellow and deep blue edged with paler blue. A certain 
amount of gilding survives and it may be the scrolled ground 
was originally gilt. I believe the plaque has formed the 
centre panel in the front of a reliquary. Among larger 
pieces there are the lid and front of a small reliquary with 
figures of angels ; also a graceful navicula, probably Italian 
of the XIVth century, carried out in blue and green enamel. 
But the most important of these pieces is a large reliquary in 
excellent condition, clearly a Limoges work of the XIIIth 
century. It is of copper gilt with deep blue and turquoise 
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Fig. VIII. Ciborium. Silver. Probably Italian. Late XIVth century. 


champlevé enamel. The subject of the main decoration is the 
Adoration of the Magi. On the lid the Three Kings are 
shown travelling on horseback, and on the sides they are 
seen approaching the Mother and Child on foot, the latter 
pair being inset in a curious, elliptical apartment with black- 
enamelled ground. The ground elsewhere, and on the back 
of the reliquary, is sprinkled with typical rosettes, while a 
band of turquoise blue runs behind the adoring figures. 
Among the other metalwork is an important silver 
ciborium, probably Italian. The receptacle for the sacrament 
is hexagonal, with lid in the form of a slated roof, surmounted 
by a crucifix. The stem is ornamented with another archi- 
tectural feature, taking the place of a knop. The base, also 
hexagonal, is divided into panels with religious figures in 
low relief. The vessel is parcel-gilt, and appears to belong 








Fig. IX. Reliquary. Limoges enamel: XIIIth century. Ht. 8} in. 


to the late X1Vth century. There is also a pretty little 
Italian silver pyx of about the same period, made in two tiers 
with a domed top crowned with a crucifix. Other pieces of 
interest are two silver crosiers of the XVth century, both 
wrought in the form of castellated towers, and two XVth- 
century chalices with patens, mounted with medallions on 
which are busts in reserve on a blue enamel ground. 

The aim of the display is a general picture of the period’s 
achievements, and the masterpieces of craftsmen in many 
media have been mingled to effect this. Among other pieces 
which should at least have mention are a XIVth-century 
Flemish bronze aquamanile in the form of a lion, a panel of 
stained and painted glass representing the Temptation of 
Christ, of the XIIIth century, and a Hispano-Moresque 
platter decorated in golden brown and blue with the arms of 
Aragon and Castile. Only one weapon is included, but it is 
one of the Museum’s most choice possessions, the XVth- 
century sword of ceremony associated with Battle Abbey, 
bearing the arms of Thomas de Lodelowe, presiding abbot 
when the abbey acquired the sword. 

It is too well known a piece to require description here, 
except to relate briefly how it came to be in its present 
resting-place. At the Dissolution of the Monasteries it 
passed into the possession of Sir John Cage, and it remained 
in his family for three centuries until Viscount Cage pre- 
sented it to Sir Samuel Meyrick. Sir Noel Paton purchased 
it at the break-up of the Meyrick collection, and it came with 
the Noel Paton collection of arms and armour to the Museum 
in1g05. The hilt carries the initials of Thomas de Lodelowe, 
whose abbacy covered the years between 1417 and 1434. 

Several of the best pieces shown in this group are recent 
acquisitions and have not been exhibited before. Many 
others have been stored since the evacuation of the collec- 
tions in 1939, and are now therefore displayed for the first 
time in thirteen years. 

The hall is intended to serve the double purpose of 
introduction to the subject of European art and also preface 
to the specialised collections in the Museum: metalwork, 
woodwork, textiles, glass, ceramics and the like. To these 
functions in time may be added a third. Since the arrange- 
ment is fluid, it is hoped that successive replacements may 
render the display something more like an exhibition of 
recent acquisitions. Loan specimens, although there are 
many of these, as far as possible have been omitted from the 
present survey. 
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TOHNE ILINBIRAIRY SJAUEILIF 


RECORDS OF A GOLDEN AGE BY 


HE rhythm which can sometimes be discerned in 
Tite development of its art is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in a nation’s history. A period of lively 
creative activity may be followed by many lean years during 
which the arts are for the most part neglected—possibly 
because the whole nation is too busy attacking its neighbours 
or defending itself against its enemies to have time and 
energy for other pursuits. But whatever the reason, there 
will be only a meagre output of any kind of art during this 
period. Then, perhaps after a century’s interval, the creative 
impulse returns. It is as if, at a certain moment in the 
people’s development, a magic wand were waved once 
more, and on the generation then living and the two or three 
that follow it the good gifts are showered again, and there 
are bestowed on a great number of artists simultaneously 
the utmost dexterity of hand, a full understanding of their 
tools and their uses, the opportunity to develop their talents 
and a clear vision of the beauty they want to express. As 
mysteriously the power is withdrawn, all the golden energy 
is spent, and numbers of children who are destined to be- 
come great painters are no longer born in that country, 
all within a few years of each other; and only the astro- 
logers can offer any explanation of why this should be so! 
The XVIIth century in Holland was such a period— 
the first impulse in Dutch art had died down early in the 
previous century—and its unique contribution to the art 
of the world is its translation into pictorial beauty of the 
ordinary life of the time. 

It was as though the nation which had suffered such an 
extremity of turmoil and disaster in the preceding century 
had gained from these long drawn-out trials an acute 
appreciation of the most prosaic things; ordinary people 
and places, the cook in her kitchen, the housewife buying 
fish, roysterers, a lady making music in her parlour, the 
clean, airy rooms and courtyards of her citizens’ houses, 
peaceful and secure at last. And this national consciousness 
of the value, the preciousness of being able to live one’s 
daily life in peace and comfort had to be expressed in the 
most vivid and tangible way. The result is an astonishing 
number of pictorial masterpieces, a series of, for the most 
part, small, carefully painted canvases, which were just 
the right size to hang on the walls of unpretentious homes. 
We, who have our own reasons for valuing the comeliness 
of homely scenes, since so much in our uneasy times seems 
to threaten their existence, can very well understand how 
good it all looked to these prolific Dutch painters ; which 
is one forceful reason why their work has so poignant an 
appeal to-day. 

But their art has many kinds of excellence for us. It 
has, of course, vivid historical interest, for it depicts with 
fascinating detail daily life three hundred years ago in a 
newly prosperous Holland. It has also “‘literary’’ interest 
(for so long now considered a very questionable attribute 
of painting), for often our curiosity is awakened by those 
lively little indoor scenes, one’s imagination hovers enjoy- 
ably about the groups of skaters, the tranquilly strolling 
figures in the great bare churches. Art was not a matter 
of aesthetics alone to the XVIIth century Hollanders. Their 
enormous gusto in living needed direct—even naturalistic— 
expression, and they were such brilliant and accomplished 
artists that they could combine faultlessly aesthetic with 
human values in their pictures. The great (and even the lesser) 
portraitists tell us much about their sitters, the exquisitely 
composed interiors of the ‘‘genre”’ painters are imbued with 
the intangible atmosphere of reality, and it was also, one 
surmises, as much love of the ‘‘face’’ of their native land as 
aesthetic interest that set the landscapists and marine artists 
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painting the wide expanses of flat fields, the gleaming 
waterways and all the pleasant, sober traffic of the mellow 
river-scenes. 

All these fascinating aspects of Dutch art may be studied 
and enjoyed in the exhibition now open in Burlington 
House, where hundreds of paintings, the majority of which 
were produced during the XVIIth century in Holland, 
have been brought together, in the main from British 
collections, supplemented by a few great works from the 
Netherlands. 

No better guide to its full appreciation could be needed 
than The Dutch Masters,’ a newly published work by Horace 
Shipp, which appears just at the time when it can be most 
useful to the many enthusiastic lovers of art who will visit 
the exhibition. The book is admirably planned, for it 
aims at giving in an orderly form (and succeeds in doing 
so) a clear and comprehensive view of the Golden Age of 
Dutch painting—that wonderful period in the 1600’s when, 
after a long interval, the returning rhythm of art became 
manifest again in the nation’s history, when it mounted to 
its highest level, and was sustained there for the better 
part of the century. Two preliminary chapters describe 
the social background and the early origins of art in the 
Low Countries. Then comes a detailed study of the portrait 
painters, which includes separate chapters on Rembrandt 
and Frans Hals. These two chapters form the core of the 
book. One remembers them vividly after it is laid down, 
possibly because of the evocative way in which the author 
retells in a few pages his subjects’ stories, which contain 
such dramatic contrasts between what each achieved in the 
enduring world of art and the chronicle of mounting diffi- 
culties, disorder and loss which marked their passage 
through their lives; but also because of his own deep 
feeling for their art. Frans Hals is given his just due as a 
vital, exuberant portrait painter, and Rembrandt, incom- 
parably the greatest painter who has come out of Holland, 
is shown in the many aspects of his genius. A section on 
the ‘‘genre’’ painters is followed by a short study of Vermeer 
and De Hooch, and the peculiarly still, remote, almost cold 
quality of beauty created by Vermeer in his rare paintings 
is analysed in a manner intelligible, and therefore illumi- 
nating, to the ordinary reader. The landscape and marine 
artists, the famous flower-pieces and still lifes are all dealt 
with fully in succession, and thus the entire field of the 
subject is carefully displayed. The whole account is informed 
by the author’s sympathetic insight into the aims and 
achievement of these painters. One can see that he loves 
them and their work, and because of this his book has 
more than a merely critical appeal. It communicates 
enthusiasm and can therefore stimulate others to enjoy 
what he has himself enjoyed ; which, after all, is the true 
function of the critic. The book ends with Jan Van Huysum, 
after whom very little pictorial art of any notable quality 
came out of Holland for another hundred years and more. 
Van Huysum died in 1749, and amongst the paintings at 
Burlington House there are none later than this date. 
Mr. Shipp’s book therefore covers the whole period of the 
exhibition, and many of the illustrations he has chosen, 
including some of the fine colour-plates, are to be seen now 
in the Academy. What chiefly distinguishes The Dutch 
Masters is the author’s agreeable and very readable style, 
with its refreshing absence of the professional jargon of 
the art critic. There is nothing abstruse in his description 
and analysis of this great art ; which fact alone, one suspects, 
would have warmly recommended his book to the remark- 
able artists it deals with. 


' The Dutch Masters. By Horace Shipp. George Newnes. 25s. 





FANNY BRAWNE. 
JOANNA RICHARDSON. 
son. 155. 


Fanny Brawne lived in an era when suspect 
relationships between man and woman were, 
if tolerated, at least not advertised; where 
ignorance was bliss it was folly to be frank. 
But Miss Richardson, as broadminded as the 
age in which she lives, has given Fanny a 
book all to herself, and has done what 
she can to paint her in a light at once 
more sympathetic, more acceptable, than 
heretofore. 

Whether she has succeeded in this is per- 
haps as moot a question as whether it was 
worthwhile to make the attempt. There is 
little of interest or worthy of record in the 
life of Fanny Brawne, and had it not been 
for her effect on Keats she would doubtless 
have gone her uneventful way, the world not 
a jot the poorer through ignorance of her 
being. 

However, any influence in the life of a 
great poet must necessarily be of some signific- 
ance, and although Miss Richardson, despite a 
noble struggle against inherited prejudice, 
fails to convince us that Fanny was anything 
but a rather dull little baggage with a regret- 
table knowledge of, and determination to 
use, the less laudatory weapons of her sex, 
the book should not be overlooked by Keat- 
sians and has much to commend it; one has 
the feeling that Miss Richardson has made a 
good job of a difficult assignment. Where the 
book rather seriously fails to ring true is in the 
ascriptions of moods and opinions which our 
actual knowledge of Fanny Brawne is surely 
insufficient to substantiate. But that is, of 
course, the main fault of nearly every biography 
of past figures—a fault that could only, 
perhaps, be overcome by parallel study of a 
biography, or maybe an autobiography, of the 
biographer ! 


A Biography by 
Thames and Hud- 


Jon Wynne-Tyson. 
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LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS. Edited 
by Romney Sedgwick. William Kimber. 


255. 
Reviewed by C. C. Oman. 

In 1950 Lord IlIchester produced his 
volume, Lord Hervey to His Friends, founded 
on papers preserved at Melbury and giving 
us an impression of how “Lord Fanny” 
wished to appear to his closest friends. The 
Memoirs, which cover the years 1727-37, 
show what he saw fit to store up for the 
benefit of posterity, for it is clear that it was 
not written with the sole aim of refreshing the 
author’s memory. He was well aware that 
no early release would be possible even after 
his own decease, and it is not surprising that 
efforts, partially successful, were made to 
suppress them. Lord Hervey had political 
ambitions, but the post to which he was 
assigned was Vice-Chamberlain of the House- 
hold. This involved constant attendance on 
the family of George II, so that he was in an 
excellent position to study the foibles of each 
member. What he records is absolutely 
devastating, yet only in the case of the Prince 
of Wales is there any hint of personal ani- 
mosity. George II is generally held to have 
been an improvement on his father, but the 
picture that we are given of him is revolting, 
whether we consider the stream of amours 
or his efforts to involve this country in wars 
in order to display his own supposed martial 
genius. Lord Hervey was not impressed by 
the intellectual powers of the Queen, though 
her self-sacrificing nature is fairly shown. 

The unattractive characteristics of the 
princesses are fully empkasised and only the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was still a boy, 
escapes dissection. Was the secret of the 
Memoirs that their author was irked by 
having to serve as a one-way channel for 
gossip! It was part of his daily task to collect 
the news of London and to keep the Royal 
Family informed. Probably the fact that 
he could not entertain his London cronies 





with the foibles of his employers made him 
resolve to store them up for posterity. He has 
left an unattractive book, but not an unimpor- 
tant one. No reader can be left in doubt of 
the huge price which this country paid in order 
to preserve the Protestant Succession. 


THE BOOK OF KELLS. The Studio, 
Ltd. 3os. 
Reviewed by David Bland. 


This is a new edition of Sir Edward 
Sullivan’s study of the famous manuscript. 
It was first published in 1914 and has been 
through several new editions, the prefaces 
to which are included here. At the end of the 
book are 24 plates which reproduce in colour 
many typical pages and initials. 

In the introduction Sullivan deals briefly 
with the history of the manuscript, goes on to 
describe each plate in detail and finishes with 
a brief classification of the ornament. But it 
is the plates themselves that are the real 
raison d’étre of this book and they give a 
very fair idea of the magnificence of the 
original. It seems a pity, however, that the 
initials and compound letters that make up the 
last five plates are reproduced from copies. 
However good the copies may be, these plates 
lack the authenticity of the rest. 

A useful feature of the book is the caption 
on the page facing each plate, giving the text 
(sometimes only a word or two) which is 
contained in that plate. This is made neces- 
sary by the elaborate ornamentation which 
often started as ornamentation of the lettering 
but finished as ornamentation for its own 
sake ; with the result that the lettering is lost 
in a welter of intricate patterns, and the 
reader is sometimes hard put to it to make it 
out. But the patterns themselves are, of 
course, wonderful and the colour of the best 
pages is exquisite. We should be grateful 
that this manuscript has survived with so little 
damage the vicissitudes that are here described. 








The Most Iimely Art Book for Years! 
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DUTCH painting of the XVIIth century has always been essentially popular art in 
the appeal of its subjects, as it was altogether delightful in its beauty as sheer painting. 
This same harmony of popular appeal and scholarly knowledge of human interest 
and critical judgment has been kept by Horace Shipp, one of our leading art critics, 
in this book introducing the Dutch Masters. The story of Dutch art is told in an 
order which enables the reader to see it as a whole against its historical and social 
background, and also to discover the relevant facts, the standing, the particular qualities 
of any individual artist. Along with the human story of each master is an easily grasped 
analysis in non-technical language of his qualities as a painter, and his contribution 
to Dutch and, indeed, to European art. 


The seventeen colour and twenty-four half-tone plates illustrating the book have 
been chosen almost entirely from fine private collections, and are thus not the more 
frequently reproduced works from the museums, though these are, naturally, dealt 
with in the substantial text. 


Among the many artists whose work is reviewed are Rembrandt, Frans Hals, 
Vermeer, de Hooch, Hobbema, Gerard Dou, the Ruisdaels, and van Huysum 


FORMAT. The book is clearly and attractively printed in specially selected 
Bembo 14-pt. type on antique wove paper. It is bound in high quality green book 
cloth; gold blocked on side and spine. Page size is approximately 9} in. = 7§ in. 
The five colour dust jacket reproduces the frontispiece 


The volume consists of 128 pages of text including a full index; seventeen full- 
colour illustrations including the frontispiece and twenty-four pages of half-tone 
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ROBERT BROWNING: A Portrait. By 
Betty Mi.ier, John Murray. ais. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By J. M. Couen. 

Longmans. tos. 6d. 


Reviewed by Brian Brason. 


Mrs. Miller disposes for ever of the stern 
lover and iron-willed male and gives us a 
picture of someone we can believe in as the 
author of great and original verse. We see 
the young Browning at No. 5, Craven Hill, 
the house which brought him into touch with 
the remarkable Flower sisters, with W. J. 
Fox, Mill, Carlyle and Macready. The 
unschooled son of a Lewisham bank-clerk 
goes about with a dictionary in his head and 
appears to be evaluating everything for its 
possible effect on his poetic capacity. He is 
indecisive, adolescent, and his strength is 
reserved for his writing. 

This thorough and adult judgment uses 
an ambitious biographical method with great 
assurance. Every strand of the story is 
woven in chronologically and with due 
emphasis. We are fully prepared for Mrs. 
Miller’s vivid account of the meeting, marriage 
and elopement of the vague, penniless, voca- 
tion-less, inspired man of thirty-five and the 
sick, sealed-off, smouldering poetess of forty. 
And, with all the romantic simplicities cleared 
away, what an enthralling love story it really 
is! He knew at once; she gradually realised 
she had not only to live but to take decisions. 
Complex though the principals and their 
circumstances were, there can be no doubt 
of the absolute truth of their love. They went 
into it like poets. Mrs. Miller conveys every- 
thing that can help us to share the experience : 
the very closeness and stillness of the sickroom, 
the hovering, indirect, influence of the famous 
father whom Browning was never to meet. 

So to Casa Guidi and to what Browning 
called “‘the fifteen years.’’ Elizabeth’s first 


confinement. Their great nearness in love ; 
their marvellous independence in poetic 
matters. 


Mrs. Miller does not have to embroider 
when she comes to the later years. The 
picture she has drawn heightens our curiosity 
about the way she will handle Browning’s 
difficulties with his son, and the proposal to 
Lady Ashburton. Throughout, the narrative 
carefully relates the life to the production of 
the poetry. The theory that Browning was 
profoundly disturbed over his failure to 
follow in the tracks of Shelley’s absolutism 
will always excite debate. There are those 
who think Browning knew what he was after 
and they are glad he chose as he did. This 
is a just, timely and exciting biography, 
handsomely written, and likely to remain, for 
a long time, the last word on the poet’s life 
and on a unique and beautiful episode in 
English literary history. 

5. Cohen goes straight for the poetry 
and adduces biography incidentally. The 
handbook is complete and incisive—though 
it is just possible that a reader fortified by 
Mrs. Miller’s clear-cut portrait of the man 
is made the more responsive to this com- 
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mentary on the work. Occasionally, pre- 
occupation with poetic technique seems to run 
ahead of understanding of the poet’s character. 
Surely, Browning’s experience as a man is 
the key to ‘“‘Andrea del Sarto” for instance. 
The tragedy is not that Andrea had come, as 
Professor Cohen suggests, feebly to love an 
unfaithful mistress. Andrea’s love remained 
rich until the end because it had once inspired 
him to try to go beyond Rafael and Leonard 
and to bring to art a new dimension based on 
complete human reciprocity. 


PICTORIAL ART IN SOUTH AFRICA— 
during three centuries to 1875. By A. 
Gorpon-Brown, F.R.G.S Chas. J. 
Sawyer, Ltd., Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. £2 2s. 


Reviewed by Victor Rienaecker. 


Although this book on three centuries of 
pictorial art in South Africa prior to about 
1875 is likely to be of only local interest, within 
the sphere of that interest it is sure to be most 
keenly appreciated. Mr. Gordon-Brown is 
animated by a contagious enthusiasm for 
every kind of illustrative art relating to South 
Africa. A keen collector and expert himself, 
by combining patient research work with 





Nicholas Downton presenting oil paintings to an Indian 
Prince. From a copperplate published in Leiden, 1707. 


scholarship, he has produced a book both 
fascinating to read and invaluable for exact 
reference purposes. He has provided an 
alphabetical list of more than four hundred 
persons who have made pictures of South 
Africa. In addition to useful biographical 
data, the book contains over fifty half-tone 
illustrations of good quality, reproducing 
pictures selected for their historical, topo- 
graphical or period interest. 

The number of South African-born artists 
who come within the scope of Mr. Gordon- 
Brown’s survey is naturally small, although it 
includes such interesting figures as de Wet, 
Syme, de Smidt and Schroeder. The person- 
nel of the armies and the navies of the coun- 
tries that visited the Cape constitute by far 
the largest number of those who actually 
worked in South Africa, while Indian visitors 
and other travellers are the fewest, with 
missionaries next. By “Indian visitors’’ Mr. 
Gordon-Brown presumably means those who 
called at Table Bay on their way to and from 
India before the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869. 

A great deal of the graphic art of South 
Africa was actually engraved in Europe. This 
certainly applies to many of the early book 
illustrations. Only in a few instances, how- 
ever, are the names of the artists known. It is 
mostly the drawings of artists and other per- 
sons who had visited South Africa after the 
latter part of the XIXth century that can be 
identified. The number of pictures of South 
African interest made before the first British 
occupation in 1795 is comparatively small, 
though it includes several of considerable 
importance. 

Mr. Gordon-Brown naturally recognises 
the distinction between South African pro- 
duced pictorial art and art imported into the 
Cape. There is, for example, no doubt that 
not a few Dutch settlers brought Old Masters 
with them from Holland during the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries. Although all trace 
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of them has been lost, there is a record of 
there having been pictures in the Dessinian 
Bequest in 1761 (Dessinian Library, Cape 
Town). Mr. Gordon-Brown recalls an 
amusing story about the type of Old Masters 
which might have adorned the walls of early 
Cape homes. In 1614, long before there was 
any settlement at the Cape, an English ship- 
master, Nicholas Downton by name, called at 
Table Bay en route to the East. In the course 
of his travels he visited an Indian prince. 
Such occasions always called for the giving of 
presents, and among Downton’s offerings were 
three oil paintings. The chronicler of this 
story recorded that the pictures were ‘The 
Judgment of Paris,” ‘‘Venus and Mars” and 
“‘Moses”’; and further, the Dutch edition of 
Downton’s Travels (1707) provides an engrav- 
ing (reproduced here) of sailors carrying the 
three pictures together with a mirror up the 
beach to the doubtless delighted potentate. 
The three nudes which figure in ‘The Judg- 
ment of Paris” are easily distinguishable in the 
engraving. 


MY EUROPE. By Sir Rosert Bruce 

LOCKHART. Putnam, 16s. net. 

Reviewed by John Gibbins. 

My Europe is not directly a commentary 
on the current European political situation 
and it may be considered by the expectant 
reader somewhat disappointing because of 
this. Part III, it is true, consists of chapters 
dealing with Sir Bruce’s post-war visits to the 
countries of Western Europe and Scandinavia, 
and in them he discusses their post-war 
problems and conditions, but his visits were 
not long enough to enable his deep political 
acumen to interpret fully the pertinent 
factors shaping their future. What he does 
is to pay tribute to the various means and 
determinations adopted to resume solvency, 
both national and economic. His most con- 
gratulatory tribute is for France—a tribute 
informed with a ripe ‘“‘good-Europeanism”’ 
that he is particularly able, with a half rueful 
nostalgia, to express. He is always entertain- 
ing and acute with the vast range of his diplo- 
matic experience, and so, in his urbane way, 
the political air hovering over each country 
is brought into some kind of general relation- 
ship, though mostly without prophecy or 
directive prognostication. 

Part I he entitles ‘‘Russian Postscript,’’ 
and in it he fills in the details of the early 
days of the Russian Revolution and its leaders 
that for reasons of discretion had to be omitted 
from his Memoirs of a British Agent. What 
partisanship he has is tempered by a shrewd 
assessment of the Bolshevik leaders as men 
and personalities and not as dragons, and thus 
he heightens the contrast between the idealistic 
—if bloody—beginnings and the cold and 
merciless Soviet whip as we now know it. He 
also makes these Russian chapters a condensed 
account of his career there, and they are warmed 
with a nostalgic remembering of his youth 
that makes them particularly pleasing to read 
and, in a way, a valuable postscript to any books 
on Russia with a strictly political objective. 

Part II is the most feeling. It is a wreath 
laid on the fate of Czechoslovakia in general 
and on Jan Masaryk and President Benes in 
particular. The whole tragic debacle is seen 
through his intimate friendship with Masaryk 
and through personal contact with Benes. 
He states that the Western Powers bear a heavy 
responsibility for the loss of their freedom twice 
in ten years, and, though he has faith that the 
Czechs will never relinquish their national 
idea of liberty, he ends on a realistic note. 
‘“‘The Communists are not a Party, but a con- 
spiracy. Communism is not a policy but a 
creed which is more dangerous than Nazi-ism 
because, although the god-head is in Moscow, 
its appeal is international.” 

In general the book’s appeal is retrospec- 
tive, but it is immensely readable and informa- 
tive. It certainly rouses the wish that more 
books with a serious political basis could be as 
urbane, as warm, and as fruitful in personal 
charm and humane appreciation of people. 





ART AND EVERYMAN: A Basis for 
Appreciation. By MarcareT H. BULLEy. 
B. T. Batsford Ltd. 2 vols. 4 gns. 


Reviewed by F. M. Godfrey. 


The work under review, sumptuously illus- 
trated with 840 comparative photographs, 
is an admirable guide and textbook tor the 
student and teacher in schools and colleges of 
art. It is also designed for the general reader, 
the young and inexperienced learner, the 
dilettante with a genuine urge to acquire taste 
and discernment. It is, in fact, a monu- 
mental addition to the popular “Teach 
Yourself” series in art, a private university, a 
compendium for Everyman desirous of plying 
his way through the un-signposted wood of 
the figurative arts. It is perhaps not written 
for those whose judgment is formed by wide 
travel and by masterly interpretation, nor 
for those accustomed to a more sophisticated 
and less reiterative vocabulary in matters 
esthetic. But this vast extension-course for 
the intelligent layman is bound 
to sharpen his wits and to build 
up his judgment with the aid of 
Miss Bulley’s systematic cate- 
gories relating to “good art’”’ 
and to “no art” applied to the 
ubiquitous body of illustrations 
which range from snapshots to 
children’s drawings and to the 
great masterpieces of the world. 
Such a task has never been per- 
formed before on a similar scale 
with a like insistence on the 
fundamentals of zsthetic truth, 
driven home and hammered out 
with repetitive patience which 


the wise educationist deems 
necessary. 
Miss Bulley’s approach is 


not confined to painting or 
sculpture ; it comprises architec- 
ture, furniture, glass, china, 
tapestry and all forms of pattern- 
making and design. A chest of 
drawers is compared with a 
Cotswold mansion to demonstrate 
the functions of geometrical 
form in architecture and furni- 
ture-making, or a sentimental 
photograph of two lovers is 
contrasted with a powerfully 
sustained Picasso version of the same subject. 
A senselessly decorated teapot that can “neither 
stand nor pour nor contain” is put next to a 
simple and logical design which can do all three 
and look decent into the bargain. 

Miss Bulley has also made experimental 
inquiries into the character of people’s 
spontaneous judgment, and tested large 
groups of them, to find out their natural 
reactions to examples of great art and “no art,” 
and at the end of her book she publishes the 
illuminating result of her inquiry among art- 
students, farm-workers, shop assistants, medi- 
cal students, school children, manual workers 
and intellectuals. 

Her book is clearly divided into alternating 
chapters of notes and large groups of pictures, 
which in every instance illustrate either the 
strength or the weakness of an individual 
piece of art. Her thesis is that good art 
represents “the idea of a harmonious whole 
seen as a mental image or mind-picture.” 
The question is how to decide whether such 
an idea has guided the artist or whether he 
has deviated into falseness. The answer is 
to go and see an “authentic work of art.” 
Such a book provides a divining rod and a 
testing ground to ensure the growth of inde- 
pendent judgment. With relentless and 
purposeful thoroughness Miss Bulley asks 
only one question throughout, relating to the 
absolute value of a work of art: Is it true and 
enduring design; is it “harmonious in itself 
and efficient in use’? Having made clear her 
general outlook and approach she devotes 
four chapters to discussing the elements of 
design: line, space and mass, light, shade, 
colour and tone. 


An example 


APOLLO 


Seeing to her is not influenced by personal 
likes and dislikes, by historical associations 
aroused in the spectator or by the varying 
degrees of realism and verisimilitude. The 
depiction of real life is no concern of art. 
Time and again we are made to look at 
appealing photographic arrangements of 
flowers or figures, contrasted with the con- 
centrated design of a real work of art, where we 
conceive the genuine translation of an original 
idea into the medium of clay, paint or stone. 

In Miss Bulley’s estimate a painted plate 
by Duncan Grant or Picasso can be superior 
to a Greek vase of the Vth century, and a 
child’s drawing of a galloping horse can 
convey the same artistic sensation and true 
vision as a group of riders from the Parthenon. 
This may perhaps be questioned. But in 
every instance it is the truth of the idea that 
matters, the thing seen and reflected through a 
process of transmutation from the mind into 
visual form. 

Such an approach is unusual and contro- 





“true design”: Titian’s drawing of ‘Jupiter and lo." 
(Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge) 


versial. For however well intentioned is the 
application of Miss Bulley’s code of zsthetic 
law, however bold and revolutionary her 
search for the true mind-picture, now in the 
anonymous objet d'art, now in the groping 
pupil’s design, utterly regardless of age and 
of person—it appears to break down when 
her Platonic idea of truth is said to be as 
apparent in the touching scribble of a child of 
six as in a drawing by Raphael, in the flat 
contour of his mother by a teen-ager as in 
one of the most superbly modelled Renaissance 
portraits of Leonardo. 

We do not misunderstand. Miss Bulley 
makes allowance for the difference in maturity 
and in technical accomplishment. She is 
only concerned with the realisation of a true 
image of the mind, the thing seen, and the 
immediacy, the directness of its expression. 
She is not concerned with genius, but with 
truthfulness. A charming and indeed ethereal 
self-portrait of a girl of twelve is compared 
with a Watteau study of a little girl, and Miss 
Bulley says ‘in each instance the mind picture 
is truly vivid, incorruptible, whole.” 

But is not all this a mere truism? Surely, 
if children can draw or paint, they will express 
their simple vision with a directness and 
ingenuousness which their teachers are only 
too apt to mistake for artistry. It is perhaps 
churlish to find fault with a book which by 
the very richness of its material is singularly 
exposed to controversy. In countless cases 
Miss Bulley’s juxtapositions are apt and 
helpful. I quote one more instance to elucidate 
her case for true design as against realistic 
contemporaneity. Miss Bulley compares 
Goya’s Execution picture, “The Third of 
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May,” with Copley’s ‘‘Death of Major 
Pierson,”’ two war-scenes in violent movement, 
onc concentrated, purified, abstract, the other 
genre-like, confused, sentimental. It is from 
striking contrasts such as this, and there are 
many equally exciting, that the untutored will 
reap the greatest benefit and the teacher his 
most sorely needed “‘visual aid.” 

Only towards the end of the book there 
occurs one fatal error of judgment. It occurs 
where she unfavourably compares Giorgione’s 
“Tempesta” with an experimental landscape 
by Picasso. Here Miss Bulley falls a victim 
to her desire to be stimulating, unprejudiced, 
and undaunted by the reputation of an “Old 
Master’’—as she undoubtedly is. She allows 
one of her test-pupils to call this masterpiece 


“a terrible conglomeration of incongruity,” 


and then proceeds to “agree” full-heartedly 
and to enlarge upon it in a kindred spirit. 
Can it be that Miss Bulley—like John and 
Mary—has never seen the original ? 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


By BRICOLEUR 


ICTURES. Ina late November sale at Christie’s a musical 
) conversation, by Pieter de Hooch, made 3,100 gns. This was 

of a palatial interior with two ladies and two gentlemen, 
34 in. by 41 in. This is illustrated in W. R. Valentiner’s Pieter de 
Hooch, p. 103. Two other important pictures in the same sale were 
“The Hayward Family,”’ by John Raphael Smith, 27 in. by 32 in., 
painted with the interior of an apartment with the family seated 
and the children playing with toys, which sold for 1,500 gns., and 
“Battista Dosso’s Nativity,”” on panel, 23 in. by I5 in., 560 gns. 
“A Giovanni Bellini of the Madonna at Prayer,’’ on panel, 19 in. by 
23 in., sold for 220 gns. ‘‘Fisherfolk on the Beach at Scheveningen,”’ 
by E. van der Poel, signed and dated 1653, 154 in. by 21 in., made 
It had been exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Old 
Masters in 1883. “‘St. Catherine of Siena,” by Borenzo di Credi, 
on panel, 12 in. by 7} in., brought 240 gns., and a Caravaggio school 
picture, ‘“The Fortune Teller,” 42 in. by 67 in., 190 gns. “The 
Virgin and St. Joseph,” by Th. de Keyser, dated 1630, a pair, 45 in. 
by 31 in., 360 gns. 

“A View in a Dutch Town,” by W. Koekkoek, 21 in. by 263 in., 
made 200 gns. Had this been one of his Canadian views the bidding 
would undoubtedly have been higher. “‘A View in Leyden,” by 
A Springer, 1871, on panel, 17 in. by 22 in., made 400 gns. ‘‘Two 
Majas,”” 13 in. by ro in., by F. Goya, illustrated in Sir William 
Rothenstein’s Goya, 1900, plate 3, was sent by Lady Rothenstein, 
and made 240 gns. A pair of pastel pictures of a river scene and a 
shipwreck, signed and dated 1783, 24 in. by 36 in., brought 100 gns. 

A portrait of ‘‘John Home Home, Esq.,”’ by Sir Henry Raeburn, 
29 in. by 24 in., sold for 800 gns. ; and ‘“‘A View of Dedham Mill,” 
27 in. by 35 in., by J. Constable, R. A., exhibited at Burlington House 
in 1872 (No. 18), 500 gns. 

At Sotheby’s, an interior with a peasant family, by G. Chierci, 
signed and dated 1872, made £900. A signed W. Shayer, of figures 
in a harvest field, 27 in. by 35 in., £120; and an interior of an inn, 
signed on panel by B. E. Fichel, 13 in. by 16in., £140. A pair to the 
latter, dated 1884, entitled ‘‘An Artist’s Studio,” made £95. 

Two Krieghoff pictures of Canadian winter landscapes, sold at 
Robinson and Foster’s, made the high prices one now expects for 
the work of this XIXth-century artist. One, with a toll-house on the 
left and a horse-drawn sleigh with three riders in the centre fore- 
ground, 24 in. by 20 in., signed and dated C. Krieghoff, Quebec, 1857, 
brought £756, and the other, similarly signed and dated, of a pine 
forest in deep snow, with a sleigh in the foreground, 18 in. by 13 in., 
£378. In the same rooms a flowerpiece by van Os, brought £73 tos., 
a courtyard scene by A. van Stry, £69, and ‘“‘The Young Artist,” 
by A. Jernberg, £157 ros. 

At Phillips, Son and Neale, some XVIIIth-century coloured 
prints, from the collection of the late A. E. Guinness, included a pair 
by J. Jones after W. R. Bigg, ‘“‘Black Monday,” or ‘‘The Departure 
for School,” and ‘‘The Return from School,” £55, “‘St. James’ 
Park,” and ‘“‘A Tea Garden” after Morland, £50, and a set of four 
ovals by Bartolozzi, morning, noon, evening and night, £90. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s sale at Foliejon Park, Winkfield, 
a picture, by Frans S. F. Snyders, of a basket of fruit and monkeys 
on a pedestal, 46 in. by 38 in., made £250. This had been in the 
collection of the Duke of Kent. ‘‘The Card Party,” by Mercier, 
29 in. by 24 in., brought £150. 

Phillips, Son and Neale sold a Sir Godfrey Kneller portrait of 
“Master Vernon,” 72 in. by 48 in., for £62. 


FURNITURE. A set of six Chippendale single mahogany chairs 
and a pair of armchairs, offered at Christie’s, made 260 gns. They 
had typical pierced vase-shaped splats and waved toprails. A set of 
twelve Georgian mahogany chairs, also with arched vase-shaped 
splats and slightly arched backs, brought 170 gns. A pair of Hepple- 
white mahogany armchairs with shield-shaped backs, concave arm- 
supports, and carved running chain ornament, the stuffed seats 
covered in red and white striped silk, 160 gns. A large Adam 
mahogany-winged bookcase, from Dogmersfield Park, Hants., with 
glazed doors in the upper part, panelled doors below and carved with 
anthemion medallions and fluting, 10 ft. 9 in. wide, made 350 gns. 
A Sheraton satinwood small winged bookcase with glazed doors 
and on a table-shaped stand, inlaid with mahogany lines, 51 in. 
wide, 135 gns. There is now small demand for large dining-room 
side tables, presumably because there are few dining-rooms large 
enough to take a sideboard as well as the side table. 110 gns was a 
good price for a pair of such Adam tables, in mahogany and carved 
with flat flutes and floral rosette medallions, 64 in. wide. On the 
other hand, there is an incessant demand for Sheraton pedestal 
dining-tables, the value of which, quality being equal, increases with 
the number of pedestals. One with four pedestals extending to 
16 ft. 6 in. long, with semi-circular ends and reeded curved legs, 
made 460 gns. 

Broadly speaking, XVIIth-century oak refectory tables, between 
6 and g ft. long, have been making £50-{£80 at auction of recent 
years. Such a table, of James I period, with a rectangular top and 
carved frieze, 8 ft. 4 in. long, made 64 gns. In another sale a Chip- 
pendale mahogany commode of serpentine form, with a baize-lined 
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slide and four drawers, the canted corners carved with mock lattice- 
work and the bracket feet with foliage, 40 in. wide, sold for 260 gns. 
A Sheraton mahogany bureau cabinet with a glazed upper part, 
the lower part of cylinder form, 37 in. wide, made 170 gns. 

A small Louis XV table de milieu or centre table, by Jean- 
Francois Leleu, M.E., sold at a December sale at Sotheby’s made 
£650. It was of an unusual three-tiered variety, in kingwood with 
ormolu mounts, 2 ft. wide. The work of Leleu, who was received 
master in Paris in 1764, and who was employed by Madame du 
Barry, is represented in the Louvre and in the Wallace Collection. 
Another interesting lot in the same sale was a set of six Chippendale 
rustic chairs, the backs carved as life-like branches bound with 
cords and, apparently, originally silvered and probably painted in 
coloured glazes. Designs for similar chairs are given in the third 
edition of Chippendale’s Director, their use being recommended for 
arbours, summer-houses and grottos. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum bought this set for £160 

There was also an unusual mid- XVIIIth- -century cabinet, possibly 
made by Gillow, of Lancaster. Of exceptionally fine faded colour, 
this was in the form of a serpentine sideboard with a superstructure 
of shelves and drawers enclosed by original mirror doors. 5 ft. 8 in. 
wide, this made £150. A Chinese Ch’ien Lung red lacquer screen 
made a good price ; doubtless a reflection of the present fashionable 
demand of the interior decorators. It was painted with scenes from 
Chinese life in gilt on a red ground, and made £210. Another mid- 
XVIIIth-century English painted screen, of four folds, with /étes 
champétres and rustic scenes, 7 ft. 11 in. high, sold for £150. Daniel 
Marot style chairs do not now sell well, the demand having steadily 
decreased over the last fifteen years or so. The underlying reason 
is, no doubt, that they are best suited to use in large halls and are 
difficult to use in modern houses. A set of six such walnut chairs, 
originally at Lord Byron’s home, Newstead Abbey, with needlework 
seats designed with the Byron crest and arms of the Newstead 
Augustinian Priory, brought £160. 

There were also a number of pieces of walnut furniture, including 
two Queen Anne dressing-tables, one of typical style with a knee- 
hole front and three small drawers, the legs joined by a flat bowl 
stretcher, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, made £65. A similar dressing-table of 
faded walnut with cabriole legs carved with shells, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 
brought £100. An indication of the place which Queen Anne 
furniture has yielded to later styles was shown by the price (£70) 
realised. for a set of three walnut chairs with floral needlework seats. 
These tall-back chairs had ‘“‘bent’’ splats, hooped uprights and were 
inlaid with panels of seaweed marquetry. An early XVIIIth-century 
walnut blanket chest on stand, with an elaborately engraved lock- 
plate and two drawers, brought £100. A William and Mary walnut 
semi-circular card-table lined with green leather, and with chamfered 
tapering legs joined by a semi-circular stretcher, made the same 
price. 

A Queen Anne walnut card-table, with a shaped folding top 
and lined with petit-point needlework, on shell-carved cabriole legs, 
33 in. wide, made £235 at Phillips, Son and Neale. A XVIIth-century 
oak refectory draw-leaf table on four baluster-turned legs, extending 
to 11 ft., made £120. A William and Mary high-back walnut chair 
with carved frame and “X"'-shaped stretchers, upholstered in needle- 
work, £80, a Sheraton bow-fronted commode in satinwood and 
emboyna with harewood bandings, 4 ft. wide, £88, a Louis XV 
bombé commode with a kingwood parquetry and scagliola top, 53 in. 
wide, £110, and a pair of Louis XV carved giltwood fauteuils 
upholstered in floral silk brocade, £76. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a set of 14 Regency mahogany 
dining-chairs and a pair of armchairs with open cross-bar backs 
carved in parchment scrolls, on turned tapering legs for £145. A 
Regency mahogany sectional dining-table on twelve reeded and turned 
legs, 11 ft. by 5 ft. wide, £34, and a Regency inlaid rosewood sofa 
table with a turned pillar support, 4 ft. 9 in. open, £35. Two crystal 
chandeliers in the same rooms, for 15 lights in two circular tiers, 
36 in. high, made £34 each. 

At Anderson and Garland’s Newcastle-upon-Tyne auction rooms 
an XVIIIth-century walnut double chest of six long and three short 
drawers, with bracket feet, 5 ft. gin. high, made £90, a 6 ft. Georgian 
mahogany break-front bookcase with a secretaire drawer, £42, and 
a Hepplewhite mahogany enclosed dressing-table with interior 
fittings and hinged flaps, £15. 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas a Regency 2 ft. 10 in. rosewood 
sofa-table with two drawers and end-supports sold for £42. A 
Sheraton mahogany and satinwood banded secretaire bookcase, 
enclosed by glazed traceried doors, 4 ft. wide, £50, a Queen Anne 
walnut and feather-banded bureau-bookcase, with mirror doors and 
a sloping front, 3 ft. 6 in., £43, and a set of six Regency dining- 
chairs, of Trafalgar type, £38. 

At Robinson and Foster’s a Queen Anne walnut tallboy of six 
long and three short drawers, with brass handles, fluted sides and 
bracket feet, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, sold for £120. A Chinese Chippendale 
carved and ‘gilt three-division mirror, with foliate scroll decoration, 
3 ft. gin. wide, £126. A 5 ft. 6 in. French carved and white-painted 
serpentine front settee, covered in linen, made £42, with a pair of 
chairs en suite. 


CLOCKS. A Henry Jones bracket clock, with striking movement 
on two bells and inscribed Henry Jones in ye Temple, made 400 gns. 
at Christie’s. It was in an ebonised case with turned columns and a 
domed hood, 15} in. high. 
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Sotheby’s also sold a Henry Jones clock ; an unusual example in 
that it was contained in a contemporary French boulle long-case 
and presumably had been exported to France shortly after the 
movement’s completion. The design of the case, apart from the 
metal-work, followed the contemporary English style, standing 
7 ft. 4 in. high. It sold for £140. In the same sale a wall clock by 
John Knibb, with a fine rectangular dial and a walnut hood, 24 in. 
high, made £52. 

A “grandmother” clock, by Phillip Thornton, of Great Haywood, 
made {90 at Phillips, Son and Neale, a bracket clock by W. 
Webster, of Exchange Alley, London, chiming with four tunes, and 
in an ebonised case, £115, and an organ clock, reputed to have been 
made for the Shah of Persia, playing six tunes, 38 in. high, £80. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley’s sold a William and Mary walnut 
and floral marquetry long-case clock, by James Drury, London, for 
£220. 


SILVER. An important James I silver-gilt standing cup of 1607, 
made £650 at Christie’s. This had a high trumpet-shaped foot and 
was chased with fluting and scalework, the lower part of the body 
chased with panels of acanthus leaves and large flowers, 12} in. high, 
maker’s mark AB conjoined, 19 oz. 17 dwt. An Elizabethan silver- 
mounted pottery jug, modelled with a band of figures and arcading, 
and borders of foliage on a blue ground, dated 1597, and with the 
silver foot chased with flutes and foliage, 124 in. high, maker’s mark 
I.P. pellet between, ascribed to John Pickening (found on spoons of 
1560-70), sold for £70. Another early piece was a Charles II plain 
cylindrical tankard and cover, with moulded base and corkscrew 
thumbpiece, engraved with plumed mantling enclosing a later 
coat-of-arms, 64 in. high, 1683, maker’s mark I Y a stag between, 
27 oz. 7 dwt., £130. A William and Mary silver-gilt oval tobacco 
box of 1691, with corded borders and engraved with the arms of 
Parker and the cypher T.P. in plumed mantling, maker’s mark S.H., 
cinquefoil below in heart, 4 0z., £130. This mark, although un- 
recorded by Jackson, has been noted on another box of this date 
and others of 1680 and 1682. 

Four George II circular salt-cellars on moulded feet and with 
the bowls decorated with a calyx of palm leaves, by David Willaume, 
Junr., 1735, 21 02. 9 dwt., sold for £250. A George II plain, pear- 
shaped Jug, by Thomas Moore, of 1759, on a domed circular foot 
and with a harp-shaped handle, 9} in. high, 37 oz. 5 dwt., £190. A 
pair of oblong tea-caddies by J. Langford and S. Sebille, 1765, of 
bombé form, chased with Chinese figures in scroll rococo panels, in 
a silver-mounted leather case, 26 oz. 8 dwt., £62. A plain George II 
mug of 1759, by Thomas Moore, with double scroll handle, with a 
similar pair, 38 oz. 1 dwt., £115. 

A number of late XVIIIth-century pieces had the maker’s mark 
of J. Wakelin and R. Garrard. Of these a plain circular saucepan 
and cover, 13 oz., made £19, four two-handled circular salt-cellars, 
engraved with the Parker crest, 19 oz. 8 dwt., £48, a cylindrical 
tankard and cover, 1797, 23 0z. 2 dwt., £19, a plain two-handled 
vase-shaped tea urn, on a square plinth and with a reeded rim and 
cone finial, 16} in. high, 1796, 94 oz. 14 dwt., £44, a plain two- 
handled oval tray with reeded rim and handles, 20} in. wide, 89 oz. 
13 dwt., £190, four two-handled oval sauce tureens and covers, each 
on moulded foot and with gadrooned rims and urn finials, 20} in. 
wide, 1796, 78 oz. 5 dwt., £125, and a pair of octagonal entrée dishes 
and covers with gadrooned borders and foliage and berry finials, 
12} in. wide, 1797, 89 oz. 8 dwt., £135. An epergne, by Matthew 
Boulton, with an oblong mirror plateau with corded silver border 
and paw feet, 27 in. wide, the epergne 13} in. high, made £200. 
The weight of the epergne was go oz. 10 dwt. 

Foreign silver included a Paris reeded fiddle-pattern dessert 
service, circa 1820, in a red leather case, comprising some 108 pieces, 
weight without knives 132 oz. 2 dwt., brought £230; an early XIXth- 
century Italian Jewish passover dish, made in Turin and with a 
repousse centre of priestly hands in benediction, gross weight 
22 oz. 11 dwt., made £22, another of similar style and date, gross 
weight 42 oz. 15 dwt., £34, and a Paris passover dish of about 1800, 
20 in. diameter, with Moses receiving the Tables of the Law, gross 
weight 36 oz. 10 dwt., £30. 

A William and Mary tankard of 1694, 34 oz. 5 dwt., engraved 
with a coat-of-arms and with a pierced thumbpiece, made £175 at 
Sotheby’s. An early Queen Anne tankard of 1702, by Timothy Ley, 
engraved with armorials and with a cylindrical body, 7} in. high, 
28 oz. 5 dwt., brought £40. A Charles II tankard with a tapered 
cylindrical body, cap-shaped cover and corkscrew thumbpiece, the 
handle with a contemporary initial, maker’s mark E.G. between 
mullets, 1683, 27 oz. 17 dwt., £80. 

A set of twelve soup plates, by Paul Storr, engraved with a 
coat-of-arms and with shaped gadroon rims, 10 in., 1825, 248 oz. 
5 dwt. sold for £190. A George I coffee-pot, with a tapered cylindrical 
body and faceted swan-neck spout with ‘“duck’s head” terminal, 
10 in. high, 1726, 29 oz., £155. A rare pair of Charles I tazze of 
1631, with the maker’s mark C.B. in monogram, with borders 
divided by lozenges into five panels, each chased with recurring 
scroll work centring on a mask, 11} in. diameter, 37 oz. 8 dwt., £680. 

Phillips, Son and Neale sold a king’s pattern table service of 
365 0z., comprising some 120 pieces, for £180. A George I Irish 
plain two-handled cup, by John Cuthbert, Junr., Dublin, 1715, 
31 oz. 10 dwt., made £58; a set of four George II candlesticks, by 
George Wickes, London, richly chased with a rococo design of 
flowers, shells and scroll-work, 1746, 120 0z., £160. A large two- 
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handled trophy cup and cover of 1908, the Cowes Town Cup, 284 0z., 


Robinson and Foster sold a George IV three-piece melon-shaped 
tea set with chased borders, 49 0z., for £41. 


BRONZES. The price of Renaissance bronzes seems to have 
improved a little of recent times. A figure of Mars by Giovanni da 
Bologna, 15 in. high, brought £75 at Sotheby’s. A XVIth-century 
Venetian figure of Venus with a dolphin, in faulty condition, 16 in. 
high, £26 ; two Venetian figures of warriors, XVIth-XVIIth century, 
16 and 14 in. high, £34; anda pair of XVIth-XVIIth-century Vene- 
tian and iron figures, 21 in. high, £38. 


FLORENTINE GESSO-WORK. A XvVth-century cassone 
front in painted and gilt gesso, commemorating a wedding scene, 
with the Proposal and the Wedding, the figures in flamboyant 
Renaissance costume, 5 ft. 11 in. wide, sold for £640 at Sotheby’s. 
In one panel the bride was stooping to greet a small dog jumping at 
her knee, and the side panels had heralds riding richly-caparisoned 
horses posed in crocketed arches. 


COUNTRY SALES. At Henry Spencer’s sale at the Low Hall, 
Hackness, an interesting and rare small Hepplewhite travelling bed 
with a coved canopy, thought to have been made for use on the Grand 
Tour, made £225. It had flowered valances and hangings and a 
mahogany frame with acanthus foliage and small vase-shaped finials. 
In another sale, at Whinney Moor House, Retford, a Sheraton 
mahogany sideboard, 6 ft. wide, brought £70; and a small repro- 
duction pedestal dining-table in Sheraton style, £54. The same sale 
included a collection of old drinking-glasses, which were selling 
between £10 and £60. 

Some high prices were attained at Knight, Frank and Rutley’s 
sale at Foliejon Park, Winkfield. £750 were bid for a Chippendale 
mahogany break-front bookcase, with a swan-neck pediment, dentil 
and pierced fret cornice, glazed latticed doors in the upper part and 
a pull-out secretaire. A pair of Chippendale carved mahogany stools, 
with acanthus cabriole legs and lion-paw feet made £680, a Chippen- 
dale mahogany elbow chair with interlaced pierced splat with a single 
chair en suite, £250; a set of three pre-Chippendale mahogany elbow 
chairs with shell cabriole legs and ball feet, £290; and an early 
Chippendale carved mahogany armchair in the Louis XV taste, £200. 
A William and Mary burr-walnut secretaire-bookcase with quadruple 
domed cornice, fall-front and four drawers below, 39 in. wide, £240. 
A Chippendale elbow chair with shell, scale and bead ornament made 
£230. A Chippendale mahogany serpentine commode of three 
drawers, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, brought £450; and an XVIIIth-century 
mahogany four-part dining-table, 13 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 10 in. wide, 
£410. 


Cover Plate 


There is always an interest in watching a great artist evoking his 
alter ego by working in a style entirely contrary to his own and clearly 
borrowed from another of rival eminence. In the early part of a 
painter’s career this is usually simply a search for a direction ; but 
there is a psychological revelation—even a kind of implied self- 
criticism—when such a thing happens long after the personal manner 
has become established. No instance of this could be more instruc- 
tive than that of Rubens vis-d-vis Titian. 

Rubens was born one year after Titian died; but during the 
important period when his mind was opening, the art of Titian 
remained paramount in the world. Rubens’ last teacher, Otto 
Vaenius, was an enthusiast for Italian art ; and one of the first things 
which Rubens did when he was launched as an artist in his own right 
was to journey to Venice and worship at the shrine of Titian and 
Veronese. It was his copies of Titian, particularly on this occasion, 
which secured for him the patronage of Vicenzo Ist, Duke of Mantua. 
On his behalf he went to the Spanish Court, there again to be 
confronted by the great Titians belonging to the Habsburg monarchy. 
His own success, the finding of his exuberant Baroque manner, came 
almost immediately, and that long life of amazing industry followed. 
Even with an army of assistants he could hardly cope with the demand 
for his work. Titian, one would have said, was an incident of youth, 
a milestone long passed. Yet, strangely, when Rubens died in 1640, 
there were twenty-one portraits by him in the Titian manner in his 
studio: profound, calm, monumental pieces, with the repose of that 
earlier age. Some were actual studies ‘‘after Titian.” Others were 
evidently Rubens’ own portraiture though we cannot determine the 
actual sitters. ‘ 

Our Cover Plate belongs to this category of this master’s work, 
for although it is so evidently Rubens’ workmanship there is that 
echo of the older master whom he so greatly admired. Dr. Ludwig 
Burchard, the eminent Rubens’ authority, writes of it: ‘This 
portrait of a Franciscan monk in a brown frock, seen against an olive- 
green background, a half-length figure, the size of life (on canvas 
30 by 25 inches), is in my opinion an excellent work by Peter Paul 
Rubens. The sitter was apparently a man of great intelligence and 
moral powers, and his portrait does full justice to the sitter’s out- 
standing qualities. Remarkable also are the many alterations made 
during the process of painting, as, for instance, the pentimenti along 
the outlines of the head and the frock.” : 

This picture was once in the collection of Sir George Beaumont. 
It is now in the possession of William Hallsborough, Limited, and 
can be seen at their gallery in Piccadilly Arcade. 
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